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OF THE: 


PART I. 


HY would you force me from 

my ſolitude, and diſturb my 
tranquility ? You cannot perſuade your- 
ſelf, that I am abſolutely determined to 
live in the country, where I have been 
only one year, and you wonder I have 
kept ſo long to my reſolution. Is it 
poſſible, you ſay, after one has been fo 
long a man of the world, he can re- 
nounce it for ever? You believe, that 


1 ſhall regret the loſs, and be ſenſible 
I very 
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very often, that the world is what I 


can't be without. I am not ſo much 


ſurprized at your ſentiments as you are 
at mine; at your age, and with all 
thoſe good titles and graces you have to 
pleaſe and be received, it were hard. to 
think you ſhould be diſpleaſed with the 


world; but as for me, I think myſelf 
happy in taking the diſguſt before I 
became unacceptable and troubleſome, 


I am not yet forty years of age, and 
I have exhauſted thoſe pleaſures, whoſe 
novelty makes you think inexhauſtible , 
I have wore out the world; I have 
wore out love itſelf; I have ſubdued the 
tumultuous and blind paſſions ; they lye 


dead, and motionleſs in my breaſt, If, 


I have loſt ſome pleaſures, conſequently 


IJ am free from thoſe troubles which 
accompany them, which are great both 
in number and degree. This tranqui- 
lity, or, if you will, according to your 
idea, this inſenſibility, is an advantage- 


ous 
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dus amends, and perhaps the only hap- 


pineſs within the reach of man in this 


life. 


Don't fancy, that I am deprived of 
all pleafures, I have the continual expe- 
rience of one, as ſenſible, and more pure 
than all others, and that is the charm _ 
of friendſhip. You ought to know all 
its value : for, as you are worthy to in- 
ſpire it, you muſt certainly know its 
power, feel and underſtand it. I enjoy 


a faithful friend, who partakes of my 


ſolitude, and who, being inſtead of all 
to me, makes me regret nothing. You 
cannot conceive that a friend can ſuf- 
ficiently recompenſe the loſs of the world; 


but, in ſpite of that abhorrence you have 
of a retreat at preſent, you will look 


upon it one day as a happineſs. I have 
had the ſame notions, and have been in 
the ſame ſituation, don't therefore ab- 
ſolutely abjure the ſolitary ſtate I now 
live in. 1 8 | 


Ba 


To 
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To convince you of what T advance, 
] am reſolved to give you a detail of the 
occurrences, and particular circumſtan- 
ces which have diſengaged me from the 
world. This account ſhall be a faithful 
confeſſion: of the irregularities and er- 
rors of my youth, which may ſerve you 
for a leſſon. I need not entertain you 
with my family, which you know as 
well as I do, we being relations, 


Having been deſtined by my birth ta 
live at court, I was educated as moſt of 
my rank, that is, very ill. When very. 
young I had a preceptor for Latin, 
but was not taught it. Some years 
after, I was put under the care of a 
governor to be inſtructed in the way of 
the world, which he himſelf was __ 
rant of, 


As I had been committed to the ti ĩ- 
tion of theſe two maſters, who, in 
reality, knew little more than the pu- 
pil they were to inſtruct, only out of 
| Som- 


—— 
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complaiſance to cuſtom and the mode; 
for the ſame reaſon I was ſet at liberty 
from both ; but in a very different man- 
ner. My preceptor received a box on 
the ear from a chamber-maid, to whom 
my mother had ſecret obligations, which 


did not hinder the noiſe it made. My 
mother exclaimed againſt the inſolence, 
and condemned it highly. She ſaid to 


the abbe, that ſhe could not ſuffer him 


to be expoſed to ſuch rudeneſs any more, 


and thus was my preceptor diſmiſſed, | 


My governor was treated after ano- 


ther manner, He was polite, ſly, and 


inſinuating, and uſed me with ſome com- 
plaiſance. He found the way to the 
good graces of my mother's favourite. 
Whilſt he had the conduct of my edu- 
cation, he began by getting this cham- 
ber-maid with child, and ended by mar- 


rying her. My mother gave them an 
eſtabliſhment, of which I took the ad- 


vantage, and became maſter of my ac- 
5 3 3 tions 
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tions in an age when a governor would 
be moſt neceſſary, if that profeſſion was 


ſo much honoured and encouraged as 


that a good one might readily be found. 


You will ſee by the ufe J made very 
ſoon of my liberty, if I well deſerved to 


have it. I was put to the academy to 


learn my exerciſes, which when I had 
well nigh finiſhed, and was ready to 
leave that ſchool, a lady, one of my 


relations, who had a kind of authority” 


over me, came and took me one day, 


and carried me into the country to a 
| lady's houfe, who was one of her friends. 


There I was made very welcome. Tis 


natural to be fond of youth, and the 


women love to give them occaſion to 


diſcover their ſentiments. I gave into 


their queſtions without any trouble ; 
my vivacity pleaſed them; and, per- 
ceiving that J amuſed them by my 
quaint and lively ideas, I believed I had 


ſome qualities to render me agreeable ; 


and it was then Wit the firſt ſeeds of 
ſelf- 


e = 
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felf-love within me began t to bud and 
diſcover themſelves. 


On the next day ſome ladies arrived 
from Paris, ſome of them with their 
huſbands, others with their lovers, and 


ſome with both. The Marchioneſs of 


Valcour, who had already paſſed the 
bloom of youth, but who was ſtill very 
lovely, ſmartly anſwered all the jokes 
that were paſſed upon me; and, under 
pretence of complaifance to the miſtreſs. 
of the houſe, who appeared to intereſt 
herſelf, ſhe deſired that I ſhould be al- 
ways with her, and immediately declared 
me her little lover. I accepted the title, 
and handed her always at the walk. 
She placed me by her at table, and my 
aſſiduity became very ſoon, the ſubject 
of the general jeſt and raillery. I gave 


into it with the beſt grace could be ex- 


| pected from a ſtrippling, who knew not 


as yet the way of the world. In the 
mean time, I * to feel deſires, which 


1 dared 
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I dared not diſcover, and which J under- 
ſtood but imperfectly myſelf. I had 
read ſome romances, and I thought I 
was in love. 


The pleaſure of being careſſed by a 


lovely woman, together with the impreſ- 


ſion which paint, diamonds, perfumes, 
and (above all) the fineſt neck and 
breaſt in the world, fired my imagina- 


tion. In ſhort, all theſe ſeducing airs 


of a woman, whom the world allows 
to have that freedom and eaſineſs which 
is rarely found in thoſe of an inferior de- 
gree, put me in a ſituation J knew no- 
thing of before. My deſires did not 
eſcape the Marchioneſs; ſhe perceived 
and knew them full as well as myſelf, 

and it was upon this very account, 


that ſhe would charge herſelf with * 


education. 


Love, ſhe told me, does not exiſt 
but in the heart, it is the only prin- 


ciple of our pleatures, *tis in love that 


the 


os 


x . mane tho 
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the ſource of our ſentiments, delicacy 
and ingenuity is to be found. I did 
not comprehend any thing of this diſ- 
courſe no more than of a hundred thou- 


ſand others, ſtuffed with that affecta- 


tion of philoſophy which at that time 


prevailed, and which is of ſo little uſe 
in converſation. I was more ſatisfied 
with the little conhdences by which ſhe 
made tryal of my diſcretion. I was ex- 
tremely pleaſed with them. A young 
man is charmed to believe himſelf to 


be ſomething in ſociety. She put me 


- *G 
ſome queſtions afterwards concerning 


jealouſy. The Marchioneſs, under pre- 


text of inſtructing me, would needs know 
what notion I had of a man, amiable 
enough, who came along with her, and 
who I knew afterwards was her lover; 


but, tho' he was then, at moſt, but a 
man of forty, I thought him ſo old, that 
I was very far from imagining he had 
any other attachment to her but that 


of friendſhip, and yet he had the moſt 


intimate tye of any. *Tis true, at this 


time, 


h J * 5 « F R * 
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time, ſhe kept him only becauſe of ac- 
quaintance; but from taſte and inclina- 
tion ſhe deſigned me for his ſucceſſor, 
at leaſt his aſſociate. So, when I aſked 
her how the Baron came to talk to her 
ſometimes in an angry and peeviſh way, 
quite out of character as a friend and 
_ gentleman, which I could not help ob- 
_ ſerving, ſhe made no other anſwer, but 
that, having been an intimate friend of 
her huſband's, friendſhip had preſerved 
and continued to him that authority, 
This anſwer ſatisfied me, and my cu- 
rioſity went no farther. She upbraid- 
ed me ſometimes for my not taking 
care enough of my perſon, and when 
I returned from hunting, under pre- 
tence of adjuſting my dreſs, ſhe put 
her hand under my hair, made me fit 
down at her toilette, and powder and 
dreſs me. As ſhe coloured all the kind- 
neſs ſhe*did to me under the friendſhip 
ſhe had for the lady my relation, and 
| the regard ſhe had for all my family, 
| I did 
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I did not attribute to myſelf or my 
merit any of her good offices towards 
me, and I have often ſince reflected on 
the trouble I muſt have given her. 
The inclination ſhe began to have for 
me was very viſible ; .in the mean time, 
ſhe conſtrained herſelf, and was afraid 

of being expoſed to the ridicule which 
ſuch an amour might occaſion ; becauſe 
the diſproportion of our age would make 
it be cenſured as a moſt extravagant 
folly : beſides ſhe knew that her old 
lover had eyes enough to find it out, 
and though ſhe would not have been 
much troubled at the loſs of him, yet 

| ſhe was afraid of the noiſe that a rup- 
ture with him would make. 


T heſe reflections made the Marchio- 
neſs more reſerved towards me. I per- 
_ ceived it, and made ſome complaints of 
it to her, which were more out of re- 
ſpect than anger. To comfort me, ſhe 
told me, I ſhould ſee her at Paris, if I 
continued to let her "Rave the care of my 

con- 
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conduct, and promiſed me a kiſs as 


often as ſhe ſhould find me hearken to 
her inſtructions. 


After we returned to Paris, I went to 
ſee her. The firſt two or three viſits 
I made her, ſhe talked of nothing but 
what regarded my conduct. She told 
me, ſhe would, with all her heart, be 
my beſt friend. One day ſhe deſired 
me to viſit her about ſeven the next even- 
ing. TI did not fail, and found her on 
a couch, and her head leaning on a pil- 
low. The room was finely perfumed, 
and beautifully illuminated ; but my 
eyes were fixed only on the ſmall 
part of her boſom, which was expoſed 
to view. 


The Marchioneſs was in her diſh 
billie of an exquiſite taſte, her pe ſture 
was ſuch as proceeded from a dc. re to 
pleaſe and make me more bold. Suuk 
with ſuch de objects, my deſire 


became 
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became ſo much the more violent as 1 
ſtrove to conceal it. I was ſilent for 
ſome time. I found it was ridiculous, 
but knew not how to break it. At 
length, ſhe helped me out. Are you 

| glad to be with me, ſaid the Marchio- 
neſs? Yes, madam, anſwered I briſkly, 
I am enchanted. Very well, we ſhall 
ſup together, nobody ſhall interrupt us, 
and we ſhall chat at liberty. She ac- 
companied theſe words with the moſt 
amorous and enticing looks. I am not 
good at talking, ſaid I ; but why don't 
you allow me any more to embrace 
you, as when in the country? Why, 
anſwered ſhe ? It is becauſe, when you 5 
have once begun, "ou. can't give over. 


1 promiſed to give over when ſhe 
found it troubleſome ; and, ſeeing her 
ſilence authorized me, I kiſſed her, I 
felt her breaſts with raviſhing pleaſure, 
my paſſion grew more and more ardent, 
the Marchioneſs continued to encourage 
me by a tender filence ; in ſhort, hav- 


C ing 
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ing her lovely perſon now in my power, 


and no obſtacle to the wiſh'd-for enjoy- 
ment, I threw myſelf upon her with 
ſuch eager deſire, that I obtained the 


laſt favour; having ftill my ſword at 


my fide, and my hat under my arm. I 
was immediately afraid of her anger ; 
but ſhe removed my fears by a languiſh- 
ing look, and then embraced me with 


new ardour. It was then I gave my- 


ſelf up to the exceſs of pleaſure, which 
we indulged to the utmoſt height till 
we went to table. Supper was ſhort, 


I did not give the Marchioneſs time to 


moralize, and I believe ſhe did not think 
of it. Next morning one of her ſervants _ 


brought me a letter full of love. This 
attention ſurprized me, as I believed it 
was written only for me, I underſtood 


that I ought to anſwer it, young as I 


was, though 1 believe my letter muſt 
have been lilly enough. The Marchio- 


neſs found it charming. During the 
firſt days I could think of nothing but 
my good ue and the pleaſure of 


being 


SY 
* * 
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being beloved by a woman of condi- 
tion; I fancyed to myſelf that every 
body knew it, and read in mine eyes 


my happineſs and glory. This notion 


hindered me from ſpeaking of it to my 


friends, though I had often a great 

inclination to do it. A little while 

after, I perceived the Marchioneſs did 

not take ſo much notice of me in com- 
pargs and that ſhe went not fo, often 

e public diverſions ; where I could, % 


whit being indiſcreet, have made my 9 | 

friends underſtand how happy I was. * 
It was to no purpoſe for her to talk to 
me of. the charm of ſecrecy, I was [I 


moved and guided oaly by a fooliſh 
vanity, and believed that I had done 
all that the greateſt delicacy in love 
could demand when I had ſatisfied both 
her and my own paſſion, | 


We lived a month in 0 this manner; 
but very ſoon my thoughts 


turn, and I = no longe A; 
the merit of P 27 nv far 
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16 The AMOURS 
doing the leaſt thing to preſerve her af- 
fection. I could run no riſque, and 


became indifferent about loſing it. In 
ſhort, I behaved with ſo little diſcretion, 
that ſhe ought a hundred times to have 
broke off with me. The-winter having. 


brought every body to Paris, the Mar- 


chioneſs, finding I could not bear ſoli- 


tude, gave many ſuppers. Amongſt the 


ladies that came often to viſit her, there 
Was one who had a great deal of wit, 


and bantered me often, and I returned 


her raillery with all the vivacity I could. 


Madam de Valcourt had too much ex- 


perience to let it paſs unobſerved. She 
made her complaints of our familiarities, 


which I did not receive as ſhe proba- 


bly expected I ſhould. I told her it was 
very ſingular in her to think of obliging 


me neither to ſpeak, nor even amuſe 
myſelf with any friend that came to ſee 
her. She burnt with jealouſy, and had 


no regard fot any thing. She ſoon 
made public the love ſhe had for * 
. * declared it by ſuch tranſports as 1 


never 


— 
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never was witneſs to before. She would 
not go to comedy or opera without me, 
nor ſup in any houſe without cauſing 
me to be invited. A confeſſion fo pub- 


lic pleaſed me mightily, becauſe it flat- 


tered my vanity, A few days after 
Madam de Rumigny, who had made 


ſome advances to me, was exaſperated, 


and made it a point of honour to get 
through with it. A great many things, 
which appear to be very different, pro; 


duce the ſame effects, with regard to 


the women of the world, and they are 


governed as much by their vanity as by 
their love. 


The Marchioneſs cauſed her gates to 


be ſhut againſt her rival. The rupture 
made a noiſe, and Madam Rumigny, 
by a very ſimple note, deſired to ſee me 


at her houſe. Madam de Valcourt had 
made me promiſe never to go there ; but 
I did not think myſelf_ hound in honour 
to keep my word to her; therefore I 
went, and Madam de Rumigny, after 
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having made Madam de Valcourt the 
ſubject of her raillery, ſaid ſhe was ſorry 
1 ould be fo much attached to a 
woman who treated me like a ſlave. She 
told me all the adventures, true or falſe, 
which the world charged the Marchio- 
neſs with, and particularly the intrigue 
with the Baron my predeceſſor. The 
ſpeaking ill of one's miſtreſs is not ſo 


dangerous by its firſt impreſſions, as it 


is becauſe of the pretence it furniſhes the 
lover for maltreating, Re © an 
deſpiſing her. 


Madam de Rumigny, pleaſed with 
this interview, intreated me to ſee her 
again, proteſting. ſhe had no other mo- 
tive but her friendſhip for me. I re- 
turned to the Marchioneſs's houſe a very 
different perſon from what I had ever 
been there ſhe perceived it, and was 


alarmed at it. The ſentiments of the 
Marchioneſs affected me no more, I felt 


nothing but wearineſs and diſguſt from 


an uniform pleaſure. I vent frequently 
to 
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to Madam de Rumigny, who purſued 
her project cloſely. I felt very ſoon 
for her the ſame deſire Madam de Val- 
court had inſpired me with at firſt. 
The experience which I had already 
acquired made me forward. I wonder- 
ed at the difficulty I met with, when 
of a ſudden ſhe told me, I will have a 
ſacrifice of the Marchioneſs, and I re- 
quire it may be frank and open, and 
ſuch as I ſhall preſcribe. I ſaid our 
amour has made too great a noiſe, and 
my perfidy cannot but be known. To 
this J offered ſome remonſtrances ; but, 
ſhe told me, ſhe would ncver ſee me 
more, if I ſhould heſitate one moment. 
I was inſtantly determined, I conſent- 
ed to every thing. I returned the Mar- 
chioneſs her letters and picture with a 
note, which I believe was very imper- 
tinent, ſeeing it was dictated by Madam 
de Rumigny. In a word, I abandoned 
Madam de Valcourt, one can't do 
worſe, it was not in the mean wa 
without remorſe, 

1 
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It is in vain to blind onesſelf, and to 
imagine that probity can be ſeparated 
from, and have no concern in our com- 
merce with women. My ideas were as 
yet pure, the world had not taught me 
to perjure myſelf. My thoughts were 
employed on the condition to which I 
had reduced a woman, who had told me 
a hundred times, that ſhe would never 
ſurvive my inconſtancy. Madam de 
Rumigny, from whom I did not con- 
ceal my remorſe, took all poſſible pains 
to calm them, Women are the greateſt 
enemies to women; Madam de Ru- 
migny did not let me languiſh any 
more: next day ſhe would have me go 
to the opera with her, and fit in the 
great box, I agreed ; her triumph was 
alſo mine; the Marchioneſs was there 
that ſame day in top dreſs, and came 
there only to give the lye to the talk 
of the town. This ſtep and appear- 
ance, the very day ſhe was abandoned, 
was a piece of fine policy, but I obſerved. 
the "ys ſhe endeayoured to ſtifle, She 
wrote 
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wrote to me, hunted me, and did every 
thing that the eſtrangement of an unfor- 
tunate unhappy love can inſpire, and 
does always attempt without ſucceſs. 

In ſhort, ſhe expoſed herſelf more than 
ever; but Madam de Rumigny, who” 
knew too well the conſequence of theſe 
firſt moments, never loſt ſight of me, I. 
lived ſome time with her as I had done 
with Madam de Valcourt, and I was 
ſo>ner alſo diſguſted. My firſt and ſe- 
cond adventure did not promiſe conſtan- 
cy as an ingredient in my character. 
You will ſee by the ſequel, whether 1 
have belied myſelf or not. 


| Malam de Rimigny therefore began 
to be a burden to me, about the time 
I was cnfrolled among the muſketeers, 
The company weat into Flanders, and 
there I made my firſt campa gn. Be- 
fore my departure I paſſed three days 
with Madam de Rumigny, in ſuch a, 
vay as to make me regret it. She made 


me promiſe to write to her: but I had 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce lefe her, when I thought of it 
no more, 


Aſter the campaign, the company 
returned to Paris, where I paſſed the 
winter. I did not ſo much as go to ſee 
Madam de Rumigny. The life I led 
with my comrades ſeemed to me pre- 
ferable to that conſtraint which always 
accompan es a cloſe commerce with the 
ladies of quality. I did not ſeek after 
any of them that required the pains and 
attention which they think is due to 
them. I followed the way of the 
muſketeers of my age. 


At the return of the ſpring, the Duke 
of Vendome, to whom my family had 
a particular attachment, propoſed to 


me to be one of his aids de camp. 1 


accepted the offer chearfully, and fol- 
lowed him into Spain. Applying my- 
ſelf intirely to my duty, I ſtuck cloſe 
by his prince, and minded nothing th 
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the art of war, which was the true way 
of making court to him. 


He was ſo far pleaſed with my ſer- 
vices, as to honour me with his pro- 
tection, and in a ſhort time procured for 
me a regiment; which I commanded 
at the battle of Villa Vitioſa, which the 
Duke of Vendome gained againſt Ge- 
neral Count Staremberg. 


After this „ which ſecured the 
crown of Spain to Philip V. my regi- 
ment was ſent into quarters at Toledo. 
Furloughs being hard to be obtained, I 
ſtayed there to reſtrain the ſoldiers by 
my preſence, and prevent thoſe diſor- 
ders which might happen every moment 


in that country, through the prejudices 


which ſome Spaniards have againſt the 
French. Beſides, the monks, out of 


jealouſy and ignorance, make them be- 


lieve, eſpecially the women, that the 
French are hereticks. Difference of re- 
gion, with people of a narrow way of 

think- 
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thinking, is a great hindrance to ſociet 


and converſation; ſo that I lived for 
ſome time in a perfect ſolitude, But 


fortune at length preſented me with fo 


many reflections, that I could never 
be ſaid to be alone. 


One day as I was nn b page a 


by ſtreet, I was accoſted by a woman 


covered with a veil, Sir, ſaid ſhe, a 
Lady deſires to ſpeak with you, if 


you are not your own enemy, you 
will be to-morrow in the great church 
at eleven o'clock. I told her that I ac- 
cepted the rendezvouz, and the next 


g, after taking care of my diess, 
went to the place appointed. I founl 
a great many women there, but knew 


morning 


not which to with might prove the kind 
inviter, all their e being alike con- 


ceal:d under large black veils: till I 


ſaw a lady enter, who diſtingui hed 
herſelf by the majeſty of her air from 


all the others: ſhe was ſupported by 


two who ſeemed to be her attendants, 


it 
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Next day I wrote to Senece a circum- 
ſtantial letter, in which I gave him an 


exact account of my conduct, and my 


motives: I received no anſwer. I learn- 


ed ſome days after, that he continued to 


ſee his miſtreſs. I did not conceive how 
ſhe could have juſtified herſelf, nor that 


he could have been ſo weak as to pardon 


her. He has ſhunned me ever ſince. 
As for me, after I had cauſed to be made 
to him all the reaſonable advances to- 
wards a friendly diſcuſſion, I gave over 
aſking after him. I have been informed 


ſince, that Dornal's huſband having died | 
ſuddenly, Senecẽ had been ſo mean as to 
marry that vile creature. As my friend, 


I cannot but pity him, and be ſorry when 
1 think of his puniſhment. 


I have learned by this adventure, that 
its impoſſible to reclaim a man that is ſo 


far gone, and deliver him from the yoke 
he has ſo ſtupidly ſubmitted to; and that 
the tyranny of the moſt def eie woman 
is the moſt ſure, as well as the moſt cruel. 
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If the greateſt pleaſure of life be to paſs 


it with a woman who juſtifies your taſte 
by her good qualities and ſentiments ; 
it muſt certainly be the greateſt misfor- 
fune to be in a ſhameful flavery, ſub- 


| jected to the eaprice of a woman who 
diſunites friends and raiſes diſturbances 


in families. Exathples of this kind are 
but too common in Paris. N 


The intrigues, which 1 was engaged 
in upon my own account, hindered me 
from thinking any more on this. adven= 
ture. J had then three miſtreſſes all at 


once, And 1 muſt ſay, it requires a ſu- 


perior talent to preſerve them; that is to 


ſay, to deceive them all, and make every 


one of them believe ſhe is the only mi- 
ſtreſs. f 


A woman need not have a great deal 
of ſagacity to make her ſuſpect ſhe has 
rivals. If a lover has a multiplicity of 
duties on his hands, he muſt flag in the 
performance of ſome of them, 


One 
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One of my three miſtreſſes was ſo ex- 
ceffively trifling and filly, that I ſoon be- 
came weary of her, and left her, She 


was ſuch a one as had neither principles, 


paſſions, nor ideas; ſhe did not think, 
but believed ſhe did: her head an! her 


heart were equally. cold and barren, 
"Thoſe ſort of women are only taken up 


with little objects, and ſpeak in proverbs 


and common-place phraſes, which they 
take for new ſtrokes of wit, They refer 


every thing to themſelves, as. to ſome 


trifle that ſtrikes them. They pretend to 
know every thing, and believe themſelves 


neceſſary ; buſtling is their element; 
dreſs and decifions: upon the mode are 


their occupation. They will interrupt 
the moſt ſerious and important converſa- 


tion to tel] you that the taffeties this year 


are frightful ugly, and of ſuch a taſte that 


they are a ſcandal to the nation, They 
take lovers as they do their gowns, be- 
cauſe it is the cuſtom or faſhion : they are 
troubleſome in buſineſs, and tireſome in . 
pleaſure, A lady of quality of this ſort, 
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differs nothing from thoſe of the inferior 
rank, but by the different objects ſhe's 
employed about, and certain words and 
expreſſions more refined and modiſh. 
The lady will talk to you of a jaunt to 
Marly *, the other will fatigue you with 
a tedious ſtory of a ſupper at a houſe in 
the Marais 4, And how many men are 


alſo of this claſs, trifling fiddle-faddle 
fellows. 


I had ſcarce left this one, when I was 
obliged to ſacrifice another. Madam 
Derval (that was her name) was a good- 
natured woman, of a weak genius, but 
had an honeſt heart, and fincerity in her 
way and proceeding. It was as necſſa- 
ry for her to love as to breathe. The 
ſcource of love was in her character, and 
did not ſpring from any particular object. 
She muſt have a lover, be who he 
would: her heart would not have been 


* One of the king of France's houſes. 
+ A corner of the town of Paris. 


able 
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able to ſupport the want of one; but 
ſhe could have had ten after one another, 
and, provided they had followed in the 
ordinary courſe, and intervals between ſhe 
would ſcarce have perceived the change : 
ſhe was faithful in her love to whoſoever 
ſhe had for the time, and had the ſame 
ſentiments and fidelity to his ſucceſſor. 
Madam Derval was always ſure of a lo- 
ver; for ſhe was a woman of a charm- 
ing fine perſon, but the natural incon- 
ſtancy of a ſucceſsful lover made her of- 
ten loſe him; ſo that he only left her to 
make way for another, whoſe good for- 


tune was as lure, and his conſtancy a as 
_ weak. 


It was thought dull among the young 
fellows not to have had her ſo I thought 
of gratifying my fancy with her too. 1 
reckoned it would be an affair only of 
ſome days; but her good-nature, hes 
complaiſance, her careſles, her affections 
and her paſſion for me, engaged me to 
continue. I had taken her out of a 
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whim, and I became attached to her by 
taſte and inclination. I had already lived 
with her two months, without thinking 


of leaving her, when I received a letter 
conceived i in theſe terms, 


OU prevented me, Sir when you took 
Madam Derval, for I had then the 
ſame defign. I locked upon it as a mere 
caprice of yours, and therefore I reſolved to 


wait till it ſhould paſs over, to ſatisfy mine. 


One would think two months might have 
exhauſted your defires; but to continue on, 
books like love and even fidelity. I was al- 

ways inhopes that you would leave Madam 
Derval; I expetted my turn, and in this 


confidence I have broke with a miftreſs that 
J kept. You are too polite a man to diſturb 


the order of the ſociety; reſtore to it, there- 
fore, a woman that belongs to it. You muſt 


be ſenſible of the juſtice of my demand. 


This letter ſeemed to be ſo ſingular, 
that I went immediately and communi- 
cated it to Madam Derval ; but what 

Oe Was 
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was my ſupprize, when I ſaw by her ob- 
{cure and ambiguous anſwers, that ſhe 
was very indifferent about the matter 
from that moment I perceived I had been 
in the wrong. I thought of making re- 
paration, and that very day reſtored Ma- 
dam Derval to the ſociety, as effects be- 
longing to the trade in common, 


Tho' I had not lived in pleaſure but 
with that which is called good company, 


] was too diſſolute not to be known to the 5 


bad. One cannot be a man of the mode 
with impunity. It is ſufficient to have 
entered into the world with that preten- 
ſion, to acquire the character and really 
to be believed to be a man of the mode, 
when one deſerves the name on't no more. 
A man is no ſooner dignified with this 
diſtinguiſhing title, but he's run after 
by all the women who deſire rather to be 
known than eſteemed. It is not ſure 
eſteem, nor is it even love that determines 
them : It's an air, that makes them often 
run alter a man whom they deſpiſe, 
"OP 
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though they prefer him to a lover, 


who has no other fault but that he's an 
honeſt man unknown. 


One would think them ſufficiently pu- 
niſhed by the indiſcretion, treachery, and 
all the ill treatment they ſuffer. Not at 
all ; as they have no honour, they cannot 
be diſboncures : they deſire only to be 
upon the ſtage of the world: the noiſe 
which would make a diſcreet woman 
deſpair, and die, is their pride and ſa- 
tisfaction. 


The girls who live by their charms, 
have the ſame ambition as the women of 
the world: the conqueſt of a man of 
diſtinction not only raiſes their price, but 
it alſo elevates them to a ſort of rivalry 
with ſome women of condition, who re- 
ſemble them too much: ſo that you may 
hear them talk withthe utwoſt familiarity 
of ladies with whom they ought not to 
have the ſame acquzintances. Without 
regard to intrigue, J vas ſometimes at 
theſe 
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theſe ſuppers of liberty, where one goes 
to find eaſe and relief from that conſtraint 
the company of women of honour re- 


quires ; if one may treat them with a an 
epithet ſo ill founded. . 36 KIA 


It was in theſe kind of parties of . 
ſure, that I knew the new beauties which 
miſery, libertiniſm, and ſeduction fur- 
niſhed to the debauchery of Paris. 


I confeſs, I never was of theſe parties 
but with a ſevere reluctancy: theſe ſad 
victims of our fancies and caprice ſet be- 
fore me always the image of misfortune, 

and never that of pleaſure, 


I ſaw myſelf the object of the allure- 
ments of coquets, and of the not over- 
ambiguous declarations of ſeveral other 
women. Thoſe kind of entertainments 
which had amuſed me for ſome time, be- 
came nauſeous at length, and I found 
them ridiculous. I became ſenſible of the 
eontempt which men of ſenſe, and even 

thoſe 
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thoſe who loved pleaſure, had for a man 
Who was really a libertine: and I began 
to be aſhamed of a title, which I bad in 
common with very contemptible people. 
The idea of a more ſedate life offered it- 
ſelf to my conſideration. I thought it 
would be more conſiſtent with my real 
ſentiments, and I reſolved to live with 
Jeſs noife and hurry. An adventure 
which happened to me at that time, de- 


termined me to yield to the inclination 
-of m_ heart, 


I had often letters ſent 'me, ſuch as 
perſons know at Paris by their taſte for 
pleaſure, or by their eftate, are accuſ- 
tomed to receive. The ſubject and ſtile 
of them are always the ſame. It is a 
young and lovely perſon, who baſhfully 
declares the determined inclination ſne 
has for you, and offers you her favours 


at a reaſonable price, I diverted myſelf 
with theſe billets; it's all the anſwer they 
| . unleſs you accept of the propo- 
fal 
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fal. But T was one day expoſed to c 
more en trial. 


My valet de chambre came one morn- 
ing to my appartment, and told me; that 
a woman in a mean habit had waited a 
long time till I ſhould be awake, to ſpeak 
to me about an affair, ſhe ſaid, which 
ſhe could not communicate to any 
but to myfelf. I ordered him to bring 
her in, and we where left alone together. 
I waited till ſhe ſhould let me know what 
ſhe had to ſay ; but I never ſaw any body 
in ſuch a confuſion, All that misfortune, 

| ſhame, miſery, and virtue in diſtreſs, 
| could inſpire, was painted on her coun- 
$ tenance. She opened her mouth ſeveral 
1 times, but ſpeech failed her, and expired 
on her lips. Her condition affected me; 
I endeavoured to eneourage her; and I let 
her know, I was not without compafſion 
be the caſe what it would. After ſeveral 
efforts, and ſtriving to hide her tears, 
which burſt out, the ſaid with a low and 
broken voice, that ſhe was in the utmoſt 
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miſery ; that ſhe had loſt her huſband, 


who ſupported her by the work of his 
hands ; that ſhe had been obliged to ſell 
all thar ſhe had to pay ſome debts ; that 


ſhe had one daughter about ſixteen years 


of age, which compleated her misfortune, 
ſo great was their mutual affection, and 
the inability ſhe was in to do any thing 


for her. The woman ſtopt there, and 


the tears which ſhe had ſtrove to ſuſpend, 


ran down in greater abundance, and ſti- 


fled her voice. I was exceedingly moved; 
her diſcourſe, her condition, her coun- 
tenance pierced me to the ſoul. Mean 
time I ſtrove to conceal my trouble from 
her, the better to allay her's, and en- 
gage her to continus. I aſked her, what 
ſhe deſired I ſhould do for her: I am 


made to believe (ſhe anſwered with a a 


new trouble, and which ſeemed to in- 
creaſe every moment) that there are ſome 
gentlemen of good eſtates, who are ſo 
kind as to take care of girls, who have 
no. other reſource but charity; I come 


to beg y your: 8. I know (ſhe ſaid till cry- 
ing 
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keep my word, but I can do no more. 


And when he had ſpoke theſe words, he 
conducted me to the court, where he, 


who was to ſerve as a guide, waited for 
me with my horſe, and we went off im- 


mediately. 


1 was rack'd at the heart, when I re- 
flected how I was forced to fly, and 
remove from the moſt charming of all 


women, and to leave her without any 


hopes of ever ſeeing her again, and in 
what condition, wounded, dying, loft 
and undone for my ſake. —We trayel- - 
led all night, but when day appeared, 


reſted a while at a remote village. It was 


then that I opened the packet, which 
ſhe had engaged her brother to deliver 
to me. In it I found her picture, and a 
letter written with a great deal of ſpirit, - 
and as full of grief and regret as any I 
could have wrote to her. She beged 1 
would keep her picture all my life, 


which ſhe had reſolved to give me on a 
certain evening, and in more happy 


moments, 
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moments. It was in a box entiched 
with diamonds : but what ſeemed to me 
very ſingular, and which made me al- 
ways know and recollect the character 
of a, Spaniard, was to find a relick of 
St. Anthony of Padua, which ſhe di- 
vided with me; for, as ſhe ſaid in her 
letter, ſhe attributed to him our preſer- 
vation in the laſt adventure, and con- 
jured me not to lay aſide, but to have it 
always about me, conſidering the dan- 
ger to which her huſband's family expo- 
ſed me. She ended her letter, by aß. 
ſuring me of her love for ever. 


I arrived at Madrid without any acci- 
dent. . I ſent back my guide, and gave 
him a letter for the Marchioneſs, and 
another incloſed in it for her brother. 
I went im mediately to pay my duty 
to the duke of Vendome, who received 
me with that goodneſs which gained 
him the love of all the troops. I gave 
him an account of my adventure; and 
he adviſed me not to ſtay in Madrid 

for 
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for fear of aflaflins, and of the conſe- 
quences which ſuch an affair might have 


with regard to the two nations, and aſ- 


ſured me that he would make my re- 
giment change its quarters. I was in 
no pain about keeping myſelf quiet and 


concealed; my mind was in ſuch trou- 
ble, and fo agitated, that to me company 


muſt have been then inſupportable. 


The world was abſolutely ignorant of 


my retreat, my regiment was relieved, 


and as the campaign was drawing on, 1 


Was very ſoon in a condition to Join it. 
The operations of our campaign were 


fortunate, and J was ſent to ſummer- 


quarters in a large burgh, near to which 
there was an abbey of ladies. Accord- 


ing to the orders which we had to pro- 


tect all the convents, I had eſtabliſhed 
a guard at that abbey. I went often 
to walk by the garden-walls, the ſolitude 


of which was agreeable to the fituation 


of my heart. One day, as I was paſ- 


ſing under the windows, I heard the 


opening of a lattice, and I faw a let- 
E 2 ter 
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ter fall at my feet, which I took up ; I 
raiſed my head, but the lattice was a}- 
ready ſhut, and I could fee nothing. 1 
took the note, I faw with ſurprize that 
it was addreſſed to me: 1 opened it; the 
unknown talked of the melancholy I 
appeared to be under with concern, and 
even a kind of eloge; the hand-writing 
J knew not, and I could not flatter 
myhſelf that it was written by the con- 
ſent or order of the Marchioneſs, who, 
1 had been aſſured, was dead of her 


wounds. There were ſome. things how- - 


ever in that letter, which could not have 


been written but by a perſon who knew 


1 had a commerce with her. In this 
uncertainty I returned home to write a 
billet, with the deſign of having my 
doubts reſolved, and next day at the 
_ ſame hour, I returned to the abbey, 
and walked under the ſame windows ; 
the lattice was opened, a little baſket 
tied to a ribband was let down; I open- 
ed it, I found nothing in it; I put my 
letter in it, and the baſket flew up like 


light- | 
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lightning. I waited ſome time, no ſig- 
nal was made me, and the day following 
a new letter fell at my feet, It ac- 
quainted me, that one deſued to diſ- 
caurſe with me about my misfortunes, 
and entreated me to be at the garden- 
wall about the middle of the night; a 
pavilion was alſo deſeribed, near to 
which 1 ſhould find a ladder of ropes. 
I made no doubt that this letter was 
from Clara. I went to the place ap- 
pointed, I found that which I had been 
told of ; I mounted the wall, and, hav- 
ing turned my ladder to the other fide, 
was very ſoon dewn in the garden. I 
perceived a woman, covered with a veil, 
who retired into the walks of a grove ; 
I followed her till ſhe ſtopped at a bank 
of green turf. My dear Clara, ſaid 1, 
for it muſt be only you who are ſo well 
acquainted with che ſituation of my 
heart, is it true that the Marchioneſs is 
no more ? Nothing but to ſpeak of her, 
and to weep her loſs, could make me 
relalve to come here. No, cried out 
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the veiled perſon, ſhe is not dead, your 
dear Antonia lives. Both voice and 
expreſſion failed me, when 1 found it 
was the Marchioneſs herſelf; I fell at 
her feet, ſhe ſtood, leaning upon me, 
overcome likewiſe with the ſame trou- 
ble. When this tender ſurprize was 
over, we put all the queſtions can be 


| imagined to one another; I gently re- 


proached her for ſuffering: me to be 
fo long ignorant of the place of her 
abode. She informed me, that her 
brother had repreſented me to her as 


a man unfaithful, and unworthy her 


affection, and had not ſuffered my let- 
ter to come to her hands; the afflic- 
tion which this gave me, added ſhe, 
together with the un happy conſequence 
of our love, determined me to beg of 
my brother to put it in my power to 
live and die unknown. He then gave 
it out that I was dead, and conducted 
me himſelf to this abbey, where no body 
knows either me or my misfortunes, 
Here I will die contented, now that 
5 4 am 
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J am ſatisfied of your fidelity, which is 
all I could hope for in the cruel ſtate to 
which love- has reduced me. I could 
not reſiſt the pleaſure of entertaining you 


once more; the manner of it, and the 


place are ſuſpicious, but my intentions 
are pure; don't think of ſeeing me again, 
your endeavours will be in vain. The 
ſacrifice which I make of you to the 
great Author of my being is perfect, 
farewel, I have no more to do with the 
world; and, having ſaid theſe words, 
ſhe took flight fo ſuddenly through the 
windings of the grove, that it was not 
poſſible for me to find her again, but, 
during the fruitleſs endeavour, the day 
appeared, and I was oblized to retire; 
After my return home, I found in my 
pocket a bracelet of Diamonds of great 
value, which ſhe had had the addreſs to 
flip into it without my perceiving it. 1 
paſſed a thouſand times under that win⸗ 
dow, in hopes of giving and receiving 
letters, and of reſtoring the bracelet, but 
all to no purpoſe. I ſaw nothing. 1 
| aſked 
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aſked permiſſion of the abbeſs to ſpeak 
to her; I told her I had matters of the 
laſt conſequence to. communicate to a 
lady who was in her houſe, and whom 
J deſcribed to her. The abbeſs pre- 
tended ſhe did not know her; 1 judged, 
by her anſwers, that it was in vain to 
inſiſt any more, and retired in deſ- 


pair. 


Some days after 1 received orders to 


aſſemble the regiment, and join the army. 

I made it file off before the abbey ; I 
| flattered myſelf that my departure might 
move her to give me the laſt conſolation ; 
but 1 ſaw nothing, and was obliged to 
_ depart with a heart pierced with ſor- 
row. There was nothing but the ope- 
rations of the campaign which was capa- 


ble of diverting me from the grief 


which preyed upon my heart. We 
made the ſiege of Gironne, which we 
took ; the reſt of the campaign was 
ſpent by the Duke of Vendome and 


Count Staremberg's obſerving and fati- 


guing 
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guing one another mutually, New 


troops were ſent from France, and ſome 


of thoſe who had ſuffered moſt were 
made to repaſs the mountains; my regi- 
ment was of this number, ad on 1:3 
arrival in France, was ſent into quarters 
of refreſhment to“ *. The conferen- 
ces which commenced then at Utrecht, 
gave the firſt hopes of a peace. In 
theſe circumſtances I might have aſked 
leave to return to Paris ; but I have al- 
ways thought that an officer ought not 
to take that liberty, but when he has 


affairs in hand that are indiſpenſible, 


and I had none; ſo 1 ſtaid with the 
regiment. 


The life one leads in a gariſon is agree- 


able only for ſubalterns, who know no 
better; but it is very tireſome for thoſe 


who have been accuſtomed to Paris and 
the court: The manner of the conver- 
ſation is a mixture of provincial com- 
plaiſance, and the liberty of military 
* T heſe two things being in them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves void of any grace or allurement, 
cannot produce any entertainment to a 
man of taſte. By good luck my maxim 
has always been to accommodate myſelf 
to neceſſity, to find nothing amiſs, and 
to prefer the preſent ſociety to every 
thing. I gave in therefore to the 
gariſon's way of life. We were all of 
us introduced by an officer Who was 
acquainted in all the houſes where we 
hoped to be welcome. We learned in 
a moment who the women were whom 
the regiment, whoſe place mine ſup- 
plied, had left vacant. Care was taken 
to ſhew me thoſe who were devoted to 
the higher rank; for it is cuſtomary in 
this caſe to are the order of a piece 
of painting, and there is nothing ſo 
pleafant as to ſee how ane examines 
and chooſes for himſelf the firſt four 
and twenty hours. They ſpeak at. firſt 
af the regiment laſt relieved ; the women 
run out in commendation of the officers, 
as polite and amiable, who gave them 
balls and entertainments: Tbis is their 

| way 
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way to engage the new comers to fol- 


low the example of their predeceſſors, 


Inſtances of what has been, are one of 
the arts the women of every condition 
make uſe of moſt willingly. The ladies 
of the gariſon, who keep the pictures 
of their lovers, don't carry them in their 
bracelets; they are great pictures in oil 
colours, which ordinarily adorn their 
aſſembly- room. I devoted myſelf to 
Madam de Grancour, who was hand- 
ſome enough, and next day I gave her 
a ball. It is an authentic declaration, 
the noiſe of which is neceſſary, I was 
very well received, and preſently em- 
ployed. I was one of Madam's com- 
pany every day, and all alone with her 


after ſupper, or ſometimes before the 


hour of aſſembly, which was held by 
turns at ſeveral houſes. What we of 
the higher rank of Officers, from colo- 
nels to captains, did in our ſociety, the 
ſame did the ſubalterns practiſe in theirs, 
The gallantries of a regiment are eſta- 
bliſhed in three days. as well, and per- 


haps 


i 
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haps better than at the year's end; 
for in the beginning things go ſmoothly 
on without buſtle or broil, and all is 
gaity, without any mixture of ill- na- 
ture. 


I lived in a regular commerce with 


Madam Grancour, until by a caprice, 
the motive of which I never well un- 
derſtood. She ſaid to me one evening, 
that I could not be with her at her 


houſe after the aſſembly which was 
held there that day, that ſhe entreated 


me to go out with the company, and 
that about midnight- I had but to come 


under the balcony of her window, 


where I ſhould find a rope-ladder, by 


means of which I might paſs into her 
apartment. So great a precaution ſeemed 


to me ſuperfluous enough, conſidering 


the terms ſhe and I were in; never- 


theleſs I made no difficulties, I went 
out as others, and I was under the 
window at the hour appointed ; there 
l found that myſterious ladder, I mount- 

| ed 
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ſhould like to live in the country, in 


ſome part of the eſtate that belonged to 


me, and I would give them a good ſet- 
tlement, and they ſhould take care of 


my affairs. 


The young man aſſured me, that the 
place in the world the moſt happy for 
him, would be that where he could live 
with Julia, and that he would prefer 
being attached to me and my ſervice 
to all other buſineſs whatſoever. Julia 
and her mother aſſured me their ſenti- 
ments were the ſame. A few days after, 
Julia and her lover were married: I 


was at the expence of the wedding, 
and preſent at it. I procured for them 
a pretty conſiderable employment; the 


duty of which they might diſcharge 
without neglecting my affairs, and I 


made them depart for Brittany. No- 


thing ever gave me ſo much the i 
of perfect happineſs as the union and 
tranſports of theſe young lovers: they 
ſeemed all love, without the mixture of 

F u 
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any other paſſion but that of gratitude 


towards , me, which they both ſtrove 
with emulation to exceed in. TI never 
in my life had a pleaſure ſo pure, as that 
that which I had in making them happy. 
'The author of a benefit reaps the great- 
eſt fruit of it himſelf, . Their happy 
nn ſeemed to reflect ſatisfaction upon 

All the pleaſures of the ſenſes 
dot come up to that which J felt 
within me. There muſt certainly be 
in the heart a peculiar ſenſe of feel- 


ing, and ſuperjor to all others. 


; 1 have had no reaſon to repent of 
having truſted them with my affairs ; 


but I owe them a more ſenſible and 


real obgatien, 


1 partly owe to cho the change 
which from that time happened in my 
ſentiments. Their ſtate made me wiſh 
tor ſuch another. I found there was a 
void in my heart, which all my falſe 
pleaſures could not fill up. The tumults 
A | of 
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, of a diſorderly life, inſtead of ſatisfying 


me, made me giddy; and I felt that 1 
could not be happy, unleſs my heart 
was compleatly filled. The idea of a 
virtuous tranquillity rendered all my 


former plezſures odious; and to deliver 


myſelf from the importunity of my old 
partakers of them, I reſolved to pals 
ſome time in the country with-one of 


my frien is, who had invited me to his 


tr Figs ſome leagues from Paris. 


There I found the counteſs of Seve. 
She was about twenty-three, and had 
been a widow two years. She had been 
ſacrificed to family intereſt, when ſhe 


was married to the count of Selve. 


He was a man in years, of a harſh and 
jealous temper: as he knew he was not 
lovely, ſpite made him the more inſup- 
portable. The young counteſs, not- 


withſtanding her reluctancy to the match, 
did every thing that virtue could re- 
quire of her. She could not give her 


heart, but ſhe did all her duty, and her 
Fx -: comms 
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conduct made her reſpected without ren · 


dering her more happy. 


T ſcarce knew her, for ſhe lived very 


retire, and when by chance I have met 


with her, her ſerious air and character 
had awed me. The women with whom 
I commonly lived had no manner of 
likeneſs with Madam de Selve, who ap- 


peared always to be a woman. of too . 


great merit and virtue for me to enter- 
tain any hopes of gaining. When TI 
met with her at my friend's houſe, I 
was in a diſpoſition very different from 
my old way, and I ſaw her with more 


favourable views. Her converſation, 


and the intercourſe which 1s more fa- 
miliar in the country, made me know 
her better, and always to her advant- 
age. As ſhe had never had any great 
love for her huſband, ſhe ſupported her 
widowhood with more decency than af- 
fliction, and nothing hindered her cha- 
racter from appearing in a very amiable 
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The counteſs of Selve had more good 
ſenſe than wit (ſince they diſtinguiſſr 
between one and t'other;) or rather, 
her ſpirit and thoughts were more juſt 
than ſparkling: her diſcourſe had none 
of thoſe excurſions and flights which 
ſurprize and dazzle at firſt, but ſoon 
after vaniſh and are tireſome. One 
was never ſtruck nor aſtoniſhed at what 


ſhe ſaid, but it was er | 6 fr 
of © 


She was eſteemed by all women who- 
were themſelves worthy cf eſteem, and 
reſpected even by thoſe who were not. 


- Her perſon inſpired love, her' character 
was proper for friendſhip, and her repu- 


tation ſuppoſed virtue. In ſhort, the 
fineſt ſoul united with the fineſt body, 
was the Counteſs of Selve. I ſoon per- 
ceived all her perfections, but I felt 
them more ; I became enamoured with- 
out knowing I was ſo; and I loved her 
with paſſion, when I believed: I only 
reſpected her, 

But 
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But it was not long before Lunder- 
ſtood my ſentiments. I had been but 
a few days in this houſe with the counteſs, 
when the gave orders to make ready her 
equipage to return to Paris. This or- 


der afflicted me, without knowing why; 


but I foon found the true reaſon of it: 
1 had too much experience of my heart 
to be ignorant of the ſtate of it. I found 
then, that I loved more truly than ever 
I had done. I was extreamly troubled 
to let the counteſs go without inform 
mg her of my paſſion. Happily for me, 
the maſter of the houſe prevailed with 
her to ſtay two days longer. I reſolved 
to take the advantage of them, and de- 
clare myſelf before ſhe went: I never 


found myſelf ſo much put to it in any 


ſituation. I, who was ſo well acquaint- 
ed with the for and who had been free 
with them even to indecency, durſt not, 
ſcarcely, open my mouth with the 
counteſs. Let not the women complain 


of the men; they are only what they 


have made them, I had ſeveral oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities of explaining myſelf to Madam 


de Selve; but reſpe& made me always 
keep filence. In ſhort, not being able 


to get the better of my timidity, I re- 
ſolved to let her know my ſentiments by 


my conduct, without daring to declare 
them. I contented myſelf with aſking. 
leave to go and pay my reſpects to her, 
My propoſition feemed to trouble her a 


little, and inſtead of anſwering me pre- 


ciſely, ſhe ſaid, that her houſe would 
not be much to my taſte ; that the re- 
ſtraint ſhe Bol ia, would not be very 
agreeable to one, who was ſo much a 
man of pleaſure, This anſwer was fo 


like a refuſal, that I would not preſs. 


her to explain herſelf more clearly, but 
reſolved to interpret it as a permiſſion. 
I did not anſwer her at that time, but 
in a general and polite manner ; which 
would ſay every thing, and ſays nothing. 
Madam de Selve parted next day ; I did 


not ſtay long after her, and I was no 


ſooner at Paris, than I went to ſee her, 
She ſeemed to be arc but ſhe re- 
ceived 
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ceived me with politeneſs. My firſt viſit 


was ſhott; I made ſeveral others after 
the ſame manner; I was afraid of being 
troubleſome, before I had any title to 
go freely to her; my viſits became 
more and more frequent: in a little 


time I went to no other houſe but Ma- 


dam de Selve's; every other place diſ- 
pleaſed me: my friends, that is to ſay, 
my ordinary acquaintances, believed 1 
was ſtolen from them ; and quarrelled 
with me for deſertion, when they met 
me, but without uſing violence to make 
me return to their ſociety, This is the 


conveniency among thoſe ſort of friends 


who are only attached to one another 
by their pleaſures : they have more vi- 
vacity and kindneſs when they meet, 
than anxiety to ſeek out and be with one 


another, They take up with one ano- 


ther without choice : they loſe, without 
forſaking one another : they are pleaſed 
to ſee one another, without ever d ꝛſir- 
mg it; and they N forget one 


another when abſent. 


1 had 
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I had therefore the happineſs of ſeeing 
Madam de Selve without diſturbance. 
As ſhe was very much alone, I could 
have eaſily found the opportunity of 
opening my breaſt ta her ; but whether 


it was that the occaſion offering itſelf 
ſo eaſily hindered me from precipitating 


matters, when I was always ſure of hav- 
ing it again in my power, or that i: 
was the eſteem and reſpect which ſhe 


| had inſpired me with at firſt, which over- 


awed me, but I durſt not venture upon 


a declaration. I had made declarations 
to women, with whom I was not in love; 
yet when I was really in love, I had 


not the courage to do it. But though I 
did not tell Madam de Selve that 1 lov- 
ed her, I ſhowed it by all my conduct; 


and I perceived that my ſentiments did 


not eſcape her abſervation. A woman 
is never offended at being loved; but 
a declaration may diſpleaſe, becauſe it 
requires a return, and ſuppoſes always. 
the hopes of obtaining it. 1 imagined, 


that the ſureſt way to ſucceed, was to 


endeav- 
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endeavour to make myſelf maſter of her 
heart, before 1 ſhould dare to aſk it. 
It was already more than a month, that 
I viſited Madam de Selve in this man- 
ner with the greateſt aſſiduity, and I 
ſhould perhaps have gone on in the 


ſame way much longer, if ſhe herſelf 


had not given me the occaſion of de- 


_ claring myſelf. 


She told me one day, that ſhe was 
ſurprized how ſuch a rambler as I could 


ſtay ſo long as I did in fo retired a 
houſe, and ſo little amuſing as her's 
was. That ought to make you ſee, 
Madam, faid I, that rambling is not fo 
much a ſign of pleaſure, as the reſtleſ- 


neſs of 2 man who is in ſearch of plea- 


ſure without finding it; and ſince I am 
allowed the honour of paying my re- 


ſpects to you, I wiſh for no other plea- 


ſure. I did not look for a compliment, 


aniwered Madam de Selve, but I only 
wondered, if you was really ſo great a 
libertine as you have bcen called, that 


you. 
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you was ſo prodigiouſly changed It is 
to you, Madam, ſaid I, that I owe ſo 


ſingular a change; *tis you that have 
taken me off from all my vain purſuits 
and pleaſures; tis with you, that I 
find the moſt affecting and pureſt plea- 
ſures I ever had in my life: too happy 
if one day you would vouchſafe to ſhare 
them with me. Madam de Selve would 


have interrupted me; I did not give 
her time: I had ever till that moment 
kept a conſtrained ſilence. I had no 


ſooner broke it, than I found myſelf 
eaſed of a moſt heavy burthen, and I 
continued with greater vivacity. Yes, 
Madam, I feel myſelf bound to you for 
life, and that every thing would be in- 
ſupportable to me without you, and 
that you are inſtead of all to me. Hi- 
therto I have been plunged in pleaſures, 
without having truly known what love 
was ; *tis love that enlightens me, and 
you only can inſpire it. I will not re- 
late here all I ſaid to Madam de Selve; 
but I enced by ng her of a moſt 
| lincere 
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ſincere and ardent love, and of unal ter- 


able conſtancy. 

I had no ſooner eaſed my wh by 
this declaration, than I was afraid of 
her anſwer. Madam de Selve gave me 
no ſign of her being either angry, or 
well pleaſed ; but ſhe anfwered me ſe- 
dately ; the cuſtom, ſaid ſhe, Sir, which 


you have had to give yourſelf up to the 
firſt motion and deſire you feel for the 


women you ſee, makes you believe that 


you are in love; it may be alſo, you 


imagine, that theſe kind of diſcourſes 
ought to be addreſſed to all women, and 
that it is one of the duties of you men 
of gallantry. Be that as it will, and 
without ſuſpecting your ſincerity, if you 


have any inclination for me, I adviſe 


you not to give way to it; you could 
not be happy in loving alone, and I 


would not run the riſque of making 


myſelf unhappy by anſwering your love, 
Ah ! what misfortunes, ſaid I, do you 
apprehend frcm ſharing the ſentiments of 
love with a man of honour who would. 
love 
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than from the ſtrugglis of virtue: I felt 


all that ſoft confuſion which the approaches 


of pleaſure occaſianed. Signor Carle, who 
waited for me, took me in his arms, — 
led me to his apartment; but flopt, and 

carefſed me every flep we made: my ſoul 
had no longer any power ; overcome by 4ove, 
remorſe was baniſhed, every reflection fwal- 
lowed up in extacy, and joys unutterable ;\ 
we made but one moment of ſeveral hours : 
all was new to me; and this novelty is the 


ſeul of love. Never did fo amiable a con- 
fuſion ſeize on the mind: timorous in my 


defires, faultering in my expreſſions, ſeduced 
by my pleaſures, and enconraged by thoſe 


of my lover, I was altogether traftable and. 
Jubmiſſtve . Night coming on, Slled Ld 


with regret, that we muſt ſeparate. | 
nor Carle conducted me to the firft gon 


dela. Ah, how I doated on my lever 7 


I thought I bad ſhewn him : I wiſhed to 


fee him again, to aſſure him more ardentiy 
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of my paſſion. J went to Signora Baldi's 
houſe, with a deſign to make a viſit, which 


1 might avow to my huſband. I found a 
great deal of company there; who were al; 


aſtoniſhed at my beauty: fortunate love 
ſpreads a brightneſs and ſerenity over all 
the countenonce: my lover became more dear 
to me than my life : love made us ſeek out 
for, and find new rendezvous's. All that 
love can inſpire lovers with, all that in- 
wentive paſſion could ſuggeſt, we put in 


practice, and always with ſucceſs. Alas ! 
there is nothing left me now, but fad re- 


morſe : he is gone, and I cannot ſupport 
the thought of never ſeeing him again. I 
have heard from him; but the feeble 
Pleaſure that letters give, ſerve only to 
make me languiſb for more ſubſtantial joys. 


The lovers who addreſs me, do nothing 
but increaſe my trouble; in vain they ſeek 
to eraſe the image of Carle from my ſoul. 


Farewel, my dear friend ; pity and love 


Me. 


I was 


3 oe a. 
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I was in the heat of my intrigue with 


Signora Marcella, when I had the news 


of the king s death at Venice; and at 
the ſame time, received orders to return 
to France. As my ſtay in Venice was 
not ſo much on the account of love, as 
for my pleaſure, I had the leſs trouble 
to leave it. I endeavoured, but in vain, 
to comfort Marcella. In ſhort, after 
having promiſed her to return, and 
making all the proteſtations common 
with lovers in ſuch a caſe to be faithful, 
and which they never keep, I departed. 


| I had ſcarce arrived at Paris, when I re- 
_ ceived from Signora Maria, the above 


written letter. I alſo received a good 


many from Marcella, full of paſſion and. 


tranſport. I wrote to her ſeveral times, 
but- abſence made me ſoon forget her ; 
and probably, the aſſiduity of a new 
lover made her forget me; for ſhe left 


off writing to me, and I heard no more 


. 


G 2 I found 
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1 found, at my arrival, the face of 
the court entirely changed. The late 


King, who had been very gallant in his 


youth, accompanied his pleaſures always 
with decency ; and the magnificent feafts 


and entertainments which he frequently 


gave, rendered his court the moſt bril- 
liant that Europe had ever known, and 
as he had favoured, more than any thing 


elſe, the progreſs of the Belles Lettres, 


arts and ſciences, it was enough to 
make a ſucceſsful court, while the King 
was young, if they had a fine taſte, 
and would imitate him; but I muſt 
confeſs, they were obliged to have re- 


courſe to flattery, when the King came 


to a more advanced age. 


The King, as he grew old, took a 
turn to devotion; and immediately the 
court turned devout, or, at leaſt, ap- 
peared to be ſo. After his death, there 
was a quite different appearance of things; 
for, under the regency, even the pretence 
to religion, or hypocriſy, became un- 


neceſſary. 


my heart muſt be employed, and my 


* 
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neceſſary. The ſmall number of thoſe 
who were truly virtuous, remained juſt 
what they were; and thoſe who had 
made a ſhew of virtue, became, by aban- 
doning it, more honeſt than they had 


been before, becauſe they ceaſed to be 


hypocrites. Several were as falſe in liber- 
tiniſm, as they had been in devotion, 
and thought of making their court, by 
giving themſclves up to pleaſure: but 
what is certain is, that, with regard to 
one's maki.ig his court, it was indif- 
ferent, whether he was ney virtuous, 
or a libertine, 

As for me, who had no pretenſions, 
and who was not yet of an age to be 
ambitious, I followed my inclination ; 


firſt care was to find out a woman, to 
amuſe and attach my ſelf? „ 3 
Madam de Sezanne, young, - band Oe 
well-made, and newly married, appear- 
ed to me to be the moſt warner of my 
| 8 3 a atten» 
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attention: I made my addrefles to her, 
and was aſſiduous. By good luck, ſhe 
had no prior engagement; for I never 


looked upon a huſband as any thing. 


Madam de Sezanne was of a free tem- 
per, and ſincere; ſhe accepted of my 
courtſhip; and as ſoon as ſhe took a 

liking to me, ſhe made me the declara- 


tion, and very ſoon gave me "Ow of 
her affection. 


We bred about two | months in a 
perfect union; but after that, ſhe de- 


viated into a ſort of coquetry ; or, at 
leaſt, I began. to apprehend it, I re- 


proached her with it; ſhe appeared to 
de aſtoniſhed, and told me, that ſhe did 
not think that ſhe had any thing to ac- 


Luſe her ſelf with on my account, ſince 


I was the only perſon ſhe had a love 
for : I was ſatisfied with her proteſtations, 
but it was not long, Madam de Sezanne 


did not ſeem to take care enough to un- 


deceive me, or precaution enough to 
deceive me, Her beauty began to make 
a noiſe, 
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4 noiſe, and a thouſand lovers crowded 
about her; though I did not obſerve 
that ſhe preferred any one of them ta 
me. I found ſhe yielded too much to 
their ſolicitations, and I renewed my 
complaints. Madam de Sezanne, who 
had at firſt, in a gracious manner, ſatis- 
fied me, told me then, that my re- 
proaches fatigued her ; but this anger 
did not ſeem to me a proof of her inno- 
cence, I went out, and was two days 
without ſeeing her; but love brought 
me back to her. I reproached her, and 
at the ſame time, begged her pardon, 
and we were reconciled again. We 
lived ſome time together, quarreling, 
and making up again every day. In 
ſhort, tired with my eomplaints, as 
much as I was with her coquetry, \ſhe 
declared to me, that ſhe could no longer 
ſupport my humour, and that ſhe had 
taken her reſolution ; the gave me leave 
to quit her, and I accepted it in the 
rage of jealouſy which then poſſeſſed 
me,—All women ſuffered in my opinion 
. for 
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for her ſake ; ; I called them all perfidi- 


ous, inconſtant, and was ſo virulent in 
my declamations, that it often brought 
the raillery of the company upon me. 

1 do indeed believe 1 injured her ; for I 
never could hear ſhe gave into any love 
affair after I had quitted her. The pub- 
hie always regarded her character as very 
contrary to that of a coquet, and ſhe 
appeared to myſelf afterwards to deſerve 
the good opinion they had of her; if I 


judged otherwiſe, when I lived with her, 


it was becauſe my humour was ſoured by 
the two adventures which happened to 
me in Spain and Italy. I made a ſerious 
reflection upon women and myſelf. | 


underſtood that 1 ought not to think of 


finding at Paris the Italian paſſion, nor 


the Spaniſh conitancy, that I ought to 


reſume the gaiety of my country, give 
a looſe to inclination, and purſue plea- 


fure without devoting my heart to any 


particular object : this I perceived would 
not only render me more eaſy in myſelf, 
but alſo more agreeable 1 in ſociety; and 

indced 
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indeed it is to this diſpoſition that the 
French owe ſo much the reputation of 
being the beſt company in the world. 


I will not pretend to give the whole 
detail and circumſtances of the various 
intrigues I have been engaged in, moſt 
of them begun and end much the ſame 
way. Accident and caprice brought us 
together, accident and caprice parted 
us; we engaged, becauſe we pleaſed 
each other, and ſeparated when we 
ceaſed to pleaſe. I will therefore con- 


fine myſelf only to diſtinguiſh the diffe- 


rent characters of the women with 
whom I have had any amours. 


I had no ſooner broke with Madam 
de Sezanne than I found in Madam de 
Perſigny all that I wanted to confirm 
me in the new reſolution I had made 
to avoid any real attachment. The 


women at Paris don't ſo generally 


aſſemble, and aſſociate among themſelves 
as the men. They are diſtinguiſhed 
inte 
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into different claſſes which have little 


| converſation one with the other, Every 


one of theſe claſſes have their reſpective 
ſtories of gallantry, their deciſions, 
their particular cuſtoms in company, 
and in their tone and air; but all of 
them have pleaſure for their object, and 
this is the charm which an abode at 
Paris affords. I had occaſion to obſerve 
all theſe differences. Madam de Per- 
ſigny was what they call in the Mar- 
raif *, a little miſtreſs; ſhe was natu- 
rally poſitive, and of a mean capacity ; 
but ſhe was lively, always talking; and 
her repartees, being more lucky than 
Juſt, were for that reaſon oftentimes the 
more brilliant. She was ſpoilt in her 


education, becauſe, from her infancy, 


ſhe had been pretty, and the lovers 
compleated what the parents had begun, 
She thought herſelf neceſſary every 
where, there was nothing worthy of 
ſeeing, nor place worth going to, but 


* A part of the town of Paris. 
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where one always found Madam de Par- 
ſigny. As ſhe could not, like the young 
fellows, ſhow herſelf at the different 
houſes of entertainment, ſne made up 
the loſs by making her appearance on 
the different walks. She had always 
chariots of the fineſt taſte, brilliant equi- 
page when ſhe went for her diverſion to 
the villages and ſeats about the town of 
Paris; ſhe frequntly ſupped with her 


company at country houſes, when the. 
maſters of them were abſent, and to be 


ſure the manager of thoſe private en- 
tertainments took care not to diſpleaſe 
her. There was not any thing ſhe 
would prefer to the tireſomneſs of being 
at home, and the thoughts of going to 
bed. Too lively to ſubject herſelf to. 
a party of play, ſhe would begin it and 
quit it before it was half out; but ſhe 
loved the ceremonies of -the table, and 
there ſhe was charming. It was at ſup- 
per that I came firſt acquainted with her, 
and it was very late before it ended. 
Being born a coquet, ſhe quickly per- 
ceived 
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ceived the impreſſion ſhe had made upon 
me, and redoubled her coqueteries. 
When we roſe from table ſhe propoſed 
going to Neuilly. This folly was then 
in its infancy. I accepted the propo- 
ſal with pleaſure; I accompanied her 
with another lady, one of her friends 
1 waited on her home, and left her with 
an ample proviſion of contrivances for 
parties of pleaſure and projects without 
number, all which ſhe engaged me in, 
I agreed to all, becauſe I had a mind 
to pleaſe her, or rather to have her, 
and I found myſelf very ſoon engaged 


in a way of life the moſt troubleſome in 


the world; but my deſtiny carried me 
to ſee every thing, and my natural eaſi- 
neſs made me give. into every taſte and 
humour. 


When one party failed her, there 


was a neceſſity for ſubſiſting another; 
then it was that Madam Perſigny fell to 
work, racked her invention; for the 
void interval muſt needs be filled up. 
She 
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She dreaded folitude, it was her greateſt 


enemy: it was then ſhe would at any 


rate make a party, then ſhe became kind 
and obliging, She had alfo the talent 
of inſinuating; and it is with this cha- 
racer that an extravagant woman makes 
men approve and partake of all the 


follies that come in her head. It was 


in one of theſe fits of good humour that 
I obtained all that I deſired; but, after 


having granted me all, ſhe did not ap- 
pear any more attached to me than be- 


fore. The aſſignations ſhe made with 
me were for the moſt part whimſical. A 
private ſupper, ſhe and I alone in a little 
houſe, ſeemed to her always too long, 
yet ſhe muſt go paſs a few moments 
there, and the humour would take her 


for theſe meetings the very moment I 
the leaſt expected it; wherefore I ac- 


cuſtomed myſelf to pay -my viſits at her 
toilette ; becauſe ſhe obſerved that they 
took leſs time. Tis true, that ſhe had 
not even the - appearance of temper, 


mined 
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mined her. She took a lover as a piece 


of furniture in uſe, that is to ſay, of the 
mode; one moment, without obtaining 
any favour, here tires, next moment 


ſne agrees to allow him all. The let- 


ters which ſhe wrote came from the 
ſame principle; at the end of them were 


ſome tender words which cuſtom autho- 
rized, the reſt was merely whimſical, 
Her huſband, who was a civil accomp- 
liſhed man, was ſo ſenſible of the im- 


. poſſibility of fixing a woman of ſuch a 
character, that he conſtrained her in 
nothing, and reſted ſecure on her natu- 
ral levity and indifference ; but it is 


plain he gained nothing by his being ſo 
eaſy. Beſides, all the frivolous reaſons, 
and ridiculous motives of Madam de 


Perſigny for having always one who was 


titled the lover; and ſome who aſpired as 


candidates; the humour of having one 
- abſolutely ſubmiſſive to her orders made 
her always keep one who was not to flat- 
ter himſelf too much on account ofa pre- 


ference, which accident determined ; 
es but 
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but ſhe was handſome and ſprightly, and 
perhaps that's more than enough to make 


OEM a woman admired and run after, It was 
fo not long before I was diſguſted and 
unt weary of the trouble of ſo reſtleſs a life. 
1 2 The imagination of Madam de Perſig- 
let- ny being for ever at work, one could not 
0 be certain of any pleaſure with her. 
cages Supper itſelf, when ſhe appeared to be 
tho- moſt fixed, and which ſeemed to amuſe 
cal, her moſt, paſſed commonly in ranging 
43 8 what one was to do next day. That 1 
im- might avoid giving the public ſuch 
ha YT ſcenes as her giddineſs might occaſion, 
in and which I was afraid to be concerned 
tu- in. I pretended many journies to the 
t is country; I took care to advertiſe them a 
fo long while before, fo her parties were 
ns, made without me. Scarcely did Ma- 
de dam Perſigny perceive I was abſent. I 
-_ | do not know either, if ſhe had time to 
as 


: ſee whether we lived any longer together. 
ne 2 She did not want pret'y fellows enough 


ade to ſupply my place, and who very ſoon. 
ac were themſelves ſucceeded by others. In 
re- H 2 | ſhort, 
d; 
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ſhort, without breaking with her pte= 
ciſely, I left off being her end in title 
as it was termed. 


Madam Je Perſigny had ſo perfectly 
cured me of that falſe delicacy with 
which I had tormented Madam de Se- 
Zanne, that I ſhould then have taken 
her for a prude, though I had formerly 
found fault with her for coquetry. It 
ſeemed as if love deſigned to humour 
me, by ſubjecting me to miſtreſſes of 
the moſt oppolite characters. 


Whilſt I thought of repoſing myſelf 
after the fatigues 1 had through the cap.. 
rice of Madam de Perſigny, I dined one 

day at a relation's houſe, with a woman, 
whoſe beauty, noble ftature, ſerious, 
ſweet and modeſt air attracted my admi- 
ration. She ſeemed to think juſtly, 
and expreſied herſelf without affectation. 
I aſked who ſhe was, and learned that 
ſhe was called M. de Gremonville, and 
one of thoſe, who, without being nuns, 
have 
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have the character of devoutees. Her 


figure, her ſenſe, and her behaviour, made 
an impreſſion on my heart. I dared not 


entreat permiſſion to viſit her, becauſe 
her way of living and mine ſeemed not 


to be at all conſiſtent, and I would do 


nothing raſhly ; but I propoſed to myſelt 
to go often to my relation's houſe, where 
I underſtood ſhe frequently was, and I 


executed my projet, I ſaw then Ma- 


dam de Gremonville at that houſe of- 
ten enough, I was leſs touched with 
her heauty than with the pleaſure of ob- 
ſerving in her a ſimplicity of manners, 
or at leaſt its appearances. She did not 
uſe any art to her complexion, which 
was a novelty tome, and the modeſty of . 
her deportment added greatly to her 
charms. felt that ſhe pleaſed me in- 
finitely ; I ſtudied her ſentiments, and 
did all I could to flatter them. She ap- 
peared to be touched with my afiduity ; 
but I durſt not make a diſcovery as yet ; 
t1at which firſt began to give me [ume 
hop2s Was to underſtand, that ſhe had 


H 3 only 
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only embraced that ſtate of devotion, in f 
order to recover the love of her huſband, t 
which had been very much diminiſhed ti 


om account of ſome affair ſhe had been 
engaged in with a young man. Her 
former attachment made me know that 
ſhe was not inſenſible, and I then took 
courage to beg the liberty of ſeeing her 
at her own houſe, and I obtained it.. 
obſerved, from the beginning, that Ma- 
dam de Gremonville, beſide the reſpect 
paid her by the public, had got the ab- 
ſolute maſtery of her huſband. Devo- 
tion is a ſure way to come at it. The 
huſband of a devout woman is obliged 
to a certain regard for her, which he 
muſt obſcrve, what reaſon ſoever he may 
have to be diſcontented, otherwiſe he 
would have quarrels with the whole 
party. Madam de Gremonville diſ- 
poſed of a conſiderable eſtate as ſhe 
pleaſed herſelf, Every thing about her 
had both a ſolid and refined magnifi- 
cence, without any other appearance 
but that of neatneſs and ſimplicity; in 
| 1 85 fine, 
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fine, both herſelf and all about her was 
to be ſeen, but not underſtood without 


time and examination. 


Madam de Gremonville was the firſt 
who introduced the ſingular mode of go- 
ing into little houſes, which the public, 
by an extravagant indulgence not to be 
accounted for, allows of women pro- 
feſſedly devout. It is in theſe little 
houſes, that, under pretence of retire- 
ment, a devotee is at liberty, with a very 
little precaution, to do that, which the 
ſame public, would not diſpenſe with in 


women of the world. In ſhort, as to this 


article, hours make all the difference be- 
tween them: you may dine at thoſe 
little houſes with the devout, and ſup 
with the women of the world, ſo that 
the ſame houſe, in ſome e may 
ſerve and be convenient for both o one and 


the other. 


Viſits made to priſoner's, to the hoſ- | 


pitals, a fermon, or ſome ſervice, in a 
remote 
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remote church, give a hundred pretences 


to a profeſſed devotee, to keep her from 
being known and cenſured, if, by ac- 
eien, ſhe ſhould be diſcovered. When 
a woman has left off the gaieties of 


dreſs, and, by a ſolemn outward ap- 


pearance is declared devout, ſhe is diſ- 
penſed with making uſe of her coach, 
and of being followed by her ſervants, 
under pretence of concealing her good 
works; ſo that, being abſolute miſtreſs 
of all her actions, ſhe may go up and 
down, and through all the town, and 
to the country clone: or with one guide 
or friend only. It is thus, that when 
reputation is once eſtabliſhed, virtue, 
or that which looks like it, boogie the 
ſafeguard of pleaſure. 


Madam de Gremonville begun by 
aſking a hundred different queſtions 
concerning the women J had lived with, 
ſometimes bev-ailing the conduct of the 
women of the world, and ſometimes ri- 
eicul:ng them. She made tryal of my 


dil- 
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diſcretion with regard to others, that ſhe 


might know how far ſhe might depend 
upon it for herſelf. Vanity never made 
me break the filence a man of honour 
ought to keep into theſe matters, I was 
always more given to the pleaſure of en- 
Joying than of publiſhing my good for- 
tune. This diſcretion made an impreſ- 
ſion on her mind; for I had already 
touched her heart, I accompliſhed my 
deſign of ſeducing her, by loading her 
with eloges of her beauty, her graces, 
and even of her virtue. I admired al- 


ways the ſacrifice which ſhe made to 
God; my diſcourſes were flattering, 
without appearing to be hypocritical, I 


extolled the pleaſures of the world, but, 
at the ſame time, my eyes aſſured 
her, that I was ready to ſacrifice them 
to her, fearing the motives of my viſits 
might be underſtood. She let me know 
the hours of her exerciſes of piety, and 
thoſe when might be with her at her 
houſe, with out finding there the devout 
people, who aſſembled there ſometimes 

ta 
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to treat of the affairs of their party. 
Though evil-ſpeaking was not reſolved 
on as one of the deſigns of that aſſembly, 


it was one of the duties beſt performed in 


It, I took my opportunity well enough of 
being always alone with Madam de 
Gremonville I very ſoon ſaw that love 
gave me more and more of her con- 
fidence, her huſband himſelf raillied me 
upon it: Take care, ſaid he to me fre- 
quently, if Madam de Gremonville 
once begins with you ſhe will make a 
convert of you. She cauſed my conduct 
to be obſerved, and made letters be 


wrote to me from ladies, which offered 


me ſome agreeable adventures; but the 


love ſhe had inſpired me with, and the 


humour I was in to have a devotee for 
my miſtreſs made me but little curious 


of other intrigues, and produced in me 
the ſame effect as prudence would have 


done, In ſhort, after having under- 
gone all tryals, I obtained a rendezvous 


at her lit le houſe, where I was intro- 


duced in the habit of an eccleſiaſtic, 
and 
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and it was afterwards my ordinary diſ- 
guiſe. The maſk gives no greater liber- 


ty at Venice, than the black cloak does 
at Paris; where every body, being taken 
up about their own pleaſures, do not 
think of diſturbing thoſe of others. 
The pretence of a particular duty af- 
forded Madam de Gremonville the 
means of being abſent, and of ſaying 
that ſhe dined with one of her 
friends, that ſhe might return with her 


to the ſervice in the aſternoon; not- 


withſtanding ſo many precautions, ſhe 
alſo took that of opening the door herſelf. 
We went up to an apartment, where 
ſimplicity, neatneſs, and conveniency 

were in the utmoſt perfection. I broke 
out immediately into great tranſports, 
How eager you are, ſaid ſhe; what, 
can't the pleaſure of loving and being be- 
loved ſuffice? I give you a rendezvouz for 
opening our hearts with the greater free- 
dom ; the danger to which I expoſe my- 


| ſelf to have you here cannot couvince 


you of the empire you have over my 


heart; no, you don't love me at all, you 
| would 
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would ſeduce my virtue, to place me 
among the number of other women, and 
to have it in your power to diſpiſe me as 
you do them. I uſed all endeavours to 


encourage her; I ſaw her moved, but 
that ſhame ſtruggled as yet. I went to 


cloſe the ſhutters, ſhe did not oppoſe it, 
and returning to her knees, I found her 


weak and yielding to all my deſires. 1 
ſeized on her this moment, I carried her 


to a couch, and I became happy. After 


my happineſs was confirmed, ſhe burſt 


out into regrets, which I was at no ſmall 
pains to calm. I had before dinner, ſuf- 
ficient time to give her proofs of my love, 
and to be ſatisfied of her tenderneſs, 


which nothing did any more reſtrain. 
Our dinner ſerved up all at once was ſim- 
ple, but excellent. I was treated with 


the name of dear director. We return- 
ed to the place of our pleaſures to taſte 
them again. The hour that the office 
ended obliged us to ſeperate; but we 


met often again with the ſame precauti- 


on. I found a thouſand charms in the 
nevelty 
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2 novelty of this amour; there was no re- 

nd | ſemblance between this and any I had 

oy known before. The domeſticks of a 

to F devotee are not her confidents, they are | 
ut f modeſt and wiſe, and have none of theſe: 
O YZ inſfolencies which their being privy to the | 
tz ® ſecrets of their miſtreſs make them guil- 1 
IT # ty of. Madam de Gremonville, though | 

I ® lively in her careſſes, appeared to be 4 
r moderate in her pleaſures, and ſeemed "= 
r to have no other intention but my ſa- ö 
ſt tisfaction, without any regard to hen 

l 7} own. A devotee, when ſhe careſſes 

- and ſhows how dear her lover is to her, 


„ 7 makes uſe of all the tender and luſcious 
, Z terms that are to be found in the warm 
* |? and lively devotion of the Song of Solo- 
mon. The cenſure which Madam de 
35 Gremonviile made on the world, was with 
judgment, and was likewſe an indirect 
commendation of | herſelf ; ſhe extol'd 
the charms of the myſtery of love and 
the higheſt pleaſures, which ſhe exhibit- 
ed only under the name of convenien- 


3 Our 
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Our amour laſted fix months, with-- 
out ever having made the leaſt 
noiſe ; but ſoon after I perceived a cold 
neſs and conſtraint in Madam de Gre- 
monville's procedure ; ſhe made ſcruples, 
and, as they could not ariſe from virtue, 
I looked upon them as ſymptoms of in- 
_ conſtancy. I have always believed that 
the jealouſy of her director, occaſioned 
by a ſeniiment of love, or by an object 
of intereſt, had perceived and was want- 
ing to break off our amour ; and ſince 
I could not be her director myſelf I be. 
lieve ſhe made a lover of her director. 
Our affignations became leſs frequent, 
and the difficulties of ſeeing one another 
augmented every day; ſhe declared to 
me, at length, that ſhe would live no 
longer in ſo criminal a converſation, 
All my tender preſſures were in vain, 
ſhe had taken her reſolution, and I was 
forced to ſubmit. I reſtored the only 
letter I had of her, and that contained 
nothing poſitive : whatever was in it, 
our affair ended without noiſe, I was 

. angry 
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angry at her baniſhing me, when ſhe had 
nothing to reproach me with ; however, 
I obſerved all that ſhe had recommended 


to me; I even ſaw her ſometimes at her 3 
houſe to ſhew my regard, but without | 
diſcovering any inclination to re-engage, 
nor the leaſt reſemblance of what had 
_ paſſed. Ina word, ſhe ſeemed to have 
a more haughty way of proceeding than 
any other I had ever converſed with. 


She obſerved none of thoſe meaſures 


which women ordinarily do in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances; ſhe certainly truſted very 
much to my probity, and ſhe did me but 
Juſtice. 


The lh in which I had lived with 
Madam de Gremonville had made me 
loſe ſight of all my friends, and the dif- 


ferent ſocieties I uſed to frequent for- 


merly. I found myſelf therefore in a 
ſolitary way enough, which being wea- 


ry of, I reſolved to have a plurality of 


amours, that I might not be at a loſs for 
miſtrefles in caſe any of them ſhould hap- 
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pen to forſake me, or I grow weary of 
them. 


1 was in theſe diſpoſitions when it 
Happened that I had a diſpute with Mr, 
de ——— a counſellor of parliament, 
about the rights of fome land. As I 
have always had an averſion and a na- 
tural antipathy for law-ſuits, and as the 
way to end them is not always to leave 
it to the care of thoſe that do buſineſs 
for you, I went to meet with Mr. de 
——, He was a very reaſonable man; 
beſides, one of the great advantages 
which theſe gentlemen of the robe reap 
from their profeſſion, is, to learn, at 
| at the expence of others, to ſhun a law- 
|  ' ſuit; fo that we ended our difference 
= ourſelves in an amicable manner, and I 


proof I gave him of it, was to endea- 
vour to debauch his wife, who was 
handſome enough; and I ſucceeded. 
1t was then that it behoved me to con- 


remained one of his friends, The firſt 


form 
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form myſelf to a new ſet of manners, to 


which J was a perfect ſtranger. 


The ſtate or quality of the robe is, 
like religion, founded upon ancient uſ- 


ages, traditions and writings. The robe 


has a vanity to ſeparate itſelf from the 
reſt of the world, every thing that 
touches and ſurrounds it hurts it. It 
has been always inferior to the high no- 


_ bility; hence it is that many fools and 


obſcure people, who could not be ad- 
mitted to the magiſtracy, preſume and 
pretend a right to deſpiſe it, as ſoon as 
they have got a ſword by their fide. 


This is the common caprice of thoſe of 


the military of low birth. This do not 
hinder many families of the gown from 
being hononrable, and not inferior to 
many which pretend to the higher rank. 
It is true, that the families of the robe 
21a diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, viz. the 
ancient, which has had dignities and il- 
luſtrations; and that of a late date, 


| Which yet has more of the haughty and 


3.4 arrogant. 
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arrogant. The gentlemen of the robe 

reckon themſelves to be above thoſe of 
the reyenue, though theſe laſt ſhine 
out more, and are commonly more rich, 


and become in their turn the ſource of 


the ſecond claſs of the robe. The peo- 
ple have a ſort of reſpect for the magi- 
ſtrates, founded on an obſcure founda- 
tion, that they are their protectors, 
whereas they are only their judges. 


The moſt part of the people of the 
gown live among themſelves, and this 
their confined commerce nouriſhes their 
pride, They are ſor ever crying out 
againſt the people of the court, though 
they conſtantly ftun you with the nameg 
of thoſe they have the honour to belong 
to, and depend on. When one of them 

dies with a title that illuſtrates his fa i- 
155 the half of the robe go in mourn. 
That's a duty they perform to the 
bh degree; but it is rare to ſe: 
a magiſtrate in mourning for his couſin. 


adyccate, They are not cajoled and 


moved 
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e moved alt: alike. by follicitations: the 
f FF weak are too much, but the men of ſenſe 
e | and beſt judges are offended at them, and 
» | for ordinary they are made to little pur- 
6. poſe. In general, the robe puts too- 
- great a value upon itſelf, and others 
4oð not eſteem it enough. 
„ The wives and daughters of thoſe of 
ö the robe, who live only with thoſe of 


: their own rank, do not know the way 
of the world, and the little they know of 
1 it is not juſt. The ceremonial part of 
behaviour is their only occupation, hat- 
red and envy the 3 their amuſe- 

ment. 


Madam de had been bred up in 
the notions of the advantages of the 
' gown, and her huſband, very careful of 
her behaviour as a woman of the robe,, 
4 inſtructed her in her duty every day. Her 
: youth, and the liking ſhe ſeemed to have 

for me, made me frequent that houſe for 
_ ſome time; but the flatneſs of the com- 
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pany, the quaint jokes of the robe, 
which ſavoured always of the college, 
the pedantry of their cuſtoms, and the 
miſerabie order of the houſe, made it 
very ſoon inſupportable. I perceived, 
that I ought to think of amuſing myſelf 
ſomewhere elſe, and keep Madam de 
— for my vacant hours. 


I began by joining thoſe ſocieties 
which Madam de Gremonville had ſe- 
parated me from. As ſoon as 1 had 
again ſhewn myſelf in the world, I was 
invited to all the public entertainments, 
Paris is the centre of giddineſs and diſ- 
ſipation, and the people who are the 
moſt idle, both from inclination and 
condition, are perhaps the moſt occu- 
pied; ſo that my greateſt difficulty was 
about the choice of the entertainments 
which were propoſed to me every day, 
I did not always find them ſo agreeable 
as they were reputed to be ; but I amuſ- 
ed myſelf ſometimes at them. But af- 
ter examining what houſes might be moſt 
con- 
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convenient for me, Ipreferred that of Ma- 
dam de Gerville. I went there oftener 


than to any other, becauſe the company 


there, was for the moſt part, good and 
choſen, and they ſeldom played. There 
they never made an occupation of play, 
nor an intereſted amuſement. 


I was there at ſupper one day with 
Madam d' Albi. She touched me, leſs 
by her figure, which was but ordinary, 
not to ſay common, as by her praces 
and the vivacity of her wit, and the ſin- 


gularity of her ideas and expreflions, 


which were now without being affected. 
I though. I could meet with no perſon 
more capable of delivering me from the 
fatigue, which the acquaintance with 
Madam de —— gave me. Chance hay- 
ing placed me next to her at table, the 


converſation, .which was at firſt general, 


became particular between her and me; 
we perfectly forgot the reſt of the com- 


pany, and we fell very. ſoon on ſpeaking 


low, 
Madam 
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no longer in the wrong. 


Madam d' Albi allowed me the liber- 
ty of ſeeing her at her houſe, and I made 
uſe of it next day. We were acquaint- 
ed but very few days, when our recipro- 
cal vivacity made us believe, that we 


agreed with one another perfectly, and 


we lived thenceforth according to that 


idea. But it was not long before I per- 


ceived her to be of a moſt capricious and 


unequal humour. She never thought 


in an uniform way two days together. 


A thing would diſpleaſe her to day for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it had 


pleaſed her the day before. So extenſive 


was her genius, that though her mind 


was in a perpetual variation, it furniſhed 


her with the moſt ſpecious and perſua- 
ſive arguments for whatever was her pre- 
ſent humour; ſhe no ſooner ſpoke to 


vindicate the change, than ſhe appeared 


-S prevail- 
ing was the fire of her ideas, ſo winning 


the manner of her expreſſion; that one 
could not avoid being of her fide, and 


| opting wy ſentiment ſhe defended: 


none 
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none would ever have imagined ſhe could 
poſſibly depart from reaſon that heard 
her but for once, and had not been wit- 
neſs, that perhaps even the moment be- 

fore, ſhe had maintained the very reverſe 


of what ſhe now contended for with the 
ſame energy. 


That which gave me moſt trouble 
Was, that her heart was the ſlave of her 
humour, whoſe extravagancies it always 

followed. She would ſometimes be en- 
dearing to me to exceſs, and the moment 
after I was the object of her contempt 
The melancholy, the gay, the giddy, the, 
ſerious, the frank, the reſerved,cach diffe- 
rent eharacter ſhe united in herſelf, and 
which ſoever of them ſhe put on, or ma in- 
rf was ſo natural, that thoſe who had 
not ſeen her at any other time, would 
have taken it for her true and proper cha- 
racter. One day ſhe charged me to 
1 find out a little houſe, that we may ſee 
8 one another, ſaid ſhe, with more liberty. | 
The uſe of theſe private houſes, com { 
monly 
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monly called little houſes, was firſt in- 


meaſures to keep, and make a myſtery 
of their being together, and by thoſe 


have been afraid to make in public 


houſes, and aſhamed to make at home. 


"Shak was the origin of theſe little 
houſes, which were ſo multiplied ; af- 


for intrigue. At firſt, they were made 
uſe of to conceal one's affairs from the 


uſe of by a great many, to make it believ- 


people of ſuperior rank: that was alſo 
the reaſon why ſeveral took theſe litcle 
houſes out of mere vanity and air, 
They are become at length ſo. common, 
and public, that the extremities of ſome 
of the ſuburbs are full of them, Thoſe 

to 


troduced at Paris, by lovers who had | 


who would have a ſecure place to 
make a party of debauch in, (meaning 
a debauch of drinking) which they would 


terwards they ceaſed being ſanctuaries 


public ; but ſoon after they were made 


ed they had affairs, which really they had 
not. They are not now even let but to 
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to whom they belong are known, as are 


thoſe who actually poſſeſs them. It is 


true, that ſince they have ceaſed to be 
ſecret houſes, they are no more inde- 
cent; but they have alſo ceaſed being 


neceſſary. At preſent, a little houſe 


ſerves no more to a great many, than to 


give themſelves falſe airs, and for a place 


where, inſtead of going for their plea- 
ſure, they go to paſs away time that lies 
heavy upon their hands, better than they 
could do at home. 


It thought myſelf very ſure Madam 


d' Albi deſigned to make a better uſe of the 
litte houſe I was looking out for. I took 


care to chuſe it in a very remote part ofthe 
town, and where we could not be known 


by any body. I cannot deſcribe the plea- 


ſure and vivacity with which ſhe came 
to take poſſeſſion of our retreat. She 
found it preferable to all palaces; there we 
we ſupped, and there we paſſed the night 
in the moſt delicious manner imaginable; 
we felt nothing when we left it, but 
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an impatient deſire to return to it. 


Me agreed that it ſhould be in two days. 


By good luck, before I went there to 15 | 
wait for her, I paſſed by her houſe. I 


found her alone, but inſtead of a for- 
wardneſs to go, which I expected from 
her, ſhe received me with contempt, 
and ſaid, that ſhe was very much ſur- 


prized, that inſtead of endeavouring to 
make her forget the affront I had given 


her in carrying her to a little houſe, I 


ſhould have the aſſurance to propoſe it 


to her again. I might well repreſent to f 


her, that it was by her orders that I had 
taken that little houſe. The precau- 
tions that I had taken, and the ſecrecy 
with which we met there. She replied, 


that if I had been concerned for her re- 
putation, I would have diſſwaded and 

diverted her from ſuch a thought; that 
a a reaſonable woman, how little regard 


ſoever ſhe may have for her reputation, 
ought never to be ſeen in thoſe ſort of 
places, and that the more ſecret parties 
and interviews are, they are the more 
mali- 
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maliciouſly interpreted when they come 
to be diſcovered. In ſhort, I ſuffered 


E | all manner of reproaches on this ſubject : 


It was thus that I paſſed my life with 
Madam d*Albi; ſhe ſeemed to have ten 
different ſouls ; nine of which were my 
tormentors. I was always upon the 
point of leaving her in theſe tempeſtuous 
moments, which were fo frequent; but 
her figure, her wit, and a more favour- 
able maggot that would take her, made 
me return to her. I ſhould certainly 
have run mad, if, in order to molify the 
rigour of my ſituation, I had not found 
out a woman, who, without refining 
upon pleaſure, gave naturally into it, and | 
inſpired it Lkew ile, 


It was a rich arches wife in the 
Rue St. Honore *, called Madam Pi- 
chon. I had occaſion to know her be- 
cauſe Mr. Pichon had cloathed my re- 
giment. The merchants of Paris take 


* A fireetin Paris | 
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a pleaſure in giving entertainments to 
the officers of the regiments which they 
cloath, I yielded to the entreaties of 
Mr. Pichon, who would abſolutely have 
me ſup with him. I engaged myſelf 


by mere complaiſance, being afraid 1 


I ſhould be tired there; but I amuſed 
myſelf very well. I made acquaintance 
with Madam Pichon ; ſhe was young, 


handſome, and lively, but a little too 


forward; and as the burghers ſay, 2a 
good jolly dame. She was invited to all 
the entertainments of that part of the 


town, ſhe ſung, ſhe rallied ; ſhe was 
ready at repartees, and more free than 


delicate, and was never weary of com- 
pany. I fancied that our ſupper was 
lengthened out on my account ; but I 


found it was the ordinary way of the 


houſe. I had an inclination to have 


her; but to ſucceed I was obliged to 


her parties, and join her ſocieties. Ma- 


dam Pichon had a certain pride natu- 


ral to all women, and which ſhews itſelf 
according to their different conditions, 


She 
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She told me, that it was to deſpiſe her to 
conceal my loving her; for ſhe was 
handſome enough to be loved, and, if 
that did not ſuit me, ſhe had diſpenſed 


with having a man of quality, and ſhe 


would have her lover with her in her 
ſhop, at her country village, or at her 
neighbour's houſe, or any where elſe ſhe 
had a mind to; that, in ſhort, ſhe was 
to give account of her conduct to no 
body but her huſband, to whom ſhe ne- 
ver gave any. I was obliged therefore 
to be of all her parties both in town and 
country; and to take particular care to 
keep Madam d' Albi from the knowledge 
of it, whoſe extraordinary pride would 
have been extremely incenſed at ſuch a 
rival, and would never have pardoned 
me. 


As new as I found this amour with 
Madam Pichon, I made the com- 
pariſon of it ſometimes with thoſe in 
which I had lived, and I was ſoon con- 
vinced, that the world differed only in 
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the external appearance, and that at 
bottom they were all alike ; their buſtles, 
their ruptures, meaſures and manage- 
ments all the ſame. I alſo obſerved that 
the merchants, who enrich themſelves 
by trade, - deſtroy themſelves by vanity ; 
the fortunes which ſome of them make, 
incline them not to educate their chil- 
dren for commerce; ſo that inſtead of 
citizens and worthy burgeſſes, they 
become but filly nobles ; they love to 
talk of the people of quality, and they 


make them the ſubject of ſtories which | 


have not common ſenſe: their wives 
who have no leſs inclination to appear 
learned, miſtake names, confound the 
hiſtories, and judge ſo wretchedly, as 
is truly comical for a man of knowledge 
to hear them. Theſe women, think- 
ing to imitate the fine ladies, and that 
they may not ſeem to have a borrowed 
and affected air, break through the rules 


of all decency in their table talk, when 


at ſupper with a dozen or more people: 
they are nevertheleſs wiſe and ſparing in 
their 
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their expences, they eat and drink ac- 


cording to their condition; their buſi- 


neſs all the week makes it in a manner 
neceſſary for them on holidays to laugh 


and rejoice; but their mirth, though 


lively enough, is with a great deal of 
noiſe and groſs raii.ery. 


It would have been impoſſible for me 
to ſupport this kind of life; my depar- 
ture for my regiment aftorded me a fair 
and honeſt way of taking leave of Ma- 
dam Pichon. She ſeemed ſorry at my 
going, and I thought myſelf obliged to 
adviſe her never to take up with a man 
of the world. I repreſented to her, the 


advantages and convenience of living 


with a man of her own rank, and ſhe 
might chuſe as ſhe liked beſt. She 
thanked me for my advice, and ſaid ſhe 
had ſometimes made that reflection her- 


ſelf. She made me promiſe, to make her 


reſpected in the neighbourhood, to ſee 
her when I returned, and I did not fail 
to do it. All the women, with whom I 

| had 
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had any intimacy, were always dear to 
me, and I never ſaw them again with- 
out feeling a ſecret | pleaſure. I had 


this advantage by the ſociety of Madam 


Pichon, it made me a better judge of 


that of the higher world. I have al- 
ways compared it to an excellent parody 
or burleſque, which turns into ridicule 


any thing that deceives and ſeduces us 
by a falſe luſtre, 


At my return from the regiment, I 
began to think of having ſome new in- 
trigue, and of quiting Madam d' Albi 
as ſoon as I could with decency ; being 
reſolved no longer to be the flave of ſuch. 
capricious humours. 1 do not know, if 


ſhe foreſaw what I was about to do; 


but during my abſence ſhe had given me 
a ſucceſſor. I was piqued at my hav- 
ing been prevented, though I had no 
more any taſte for her, and was reſolved 
to break with her, I would not have 
done it without that caution and regard 
| have always had for the ladies; but as 


ſhe 
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ſhe had ſuffered another to ſupplant me, 
thought I ought to be revenged of her; 
to this end, I neglected no means of re- 
newing our amour; being now reſolved 
to break with her openly. I went to vi- 


ſit her when ſhe had juſt been quarrel- 


Ing with her new lover, in one of thoſe 


'wild fits as I have known her in, and 


they had parted mutualy diſſatisfied with 
each other. The circumſtance was fa- 

vourable ; ſhe received me with kind- 
neſs, and we ſupped together. Next 
day I carried her to the opera, to the firſt 
box, and three days after I parted with 
her in a very ſolemn manner. She was 
ſo enraged at it, that ſhe never forgave 
it; but I freely pardon her. I have alſo 
reproached myſelf for this proceeding, 
which I ſhould never have been guilty 
of, if I had not been angry, and promp- 
ted to it by mere folly. I had-no ſooner 
ended this affair than I thought of others. 


A man of pleaſure, for I had already 
the reputation of it, would think it a 
diſhonour 
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diſhonour to him, if he was a fortnight 
without an intrigue, and without fur- 


niſhing matter of entertainment to the 


public. That I might not remain idle, 


but preſerve my character this way, I 


attacked ten women all at once; I 
wrote to all thoſe whoſe names I re- 
membered. This way of beginning an 
intrigue muſt appear ridiculous to people 
of ſenſe; it is nevertheleſs one of thoſe 


which are practiſed by young. gentle- 


men who would be of the mode. It is 


true, the moſt part of their letters meet 
with a bad reception; but if of twenty 


there be one that ſucceeds one has not 
loſt his time; and that ſufficeth, in the 


courſe of theſe affairs, to keep up the 
_ 


The counteſs of Vignolles was one of 
thoſe to whom 1 had written. I knew 
her only by ſight; but her coquetry, 
or rather her libertiniſm was ſo eſta- 
bliſhed, that ſhe was not ſurprized at my 
declaration. As it happened that ſhe 

| | had 
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had none at that time, who had the par- 
ticular title of her lover, ſhe made no 
ſcruple in giving me a favourable anſwer. 
did not think I ought to uſe ceremo- 
ny, and be at much pains with her; for 
ſhe really did but little deſerve it: I 
thought it ſufficient to ſend her the di- 
rection of my little houſe, and tell her, 
that I ſhould expect her next evening to 
ſupper. She did not fail to come, as I 
had foreſeen. She had ſo far diveſted 
| herſelf of all the forms of decency, that 
ſhe did not give me the trouble of acting 
the lover. We ſupped with more gaie- 
ty than if we had a real love for one ano- 
ther; her heart had no ſhare in the ſtep 
ſhe had taken; fo that her wit and hu- 
mour had full ſcope, Madam de Vig- 
nolles had an eminent talent for ridi- 
cule, and we cenſured all acquaintances 
without mercy. If love is the principal 
motive that leads to a little houſe, we, 
without love, taſted of it's pleaſures, 
and we parted well pleaſed one from 
another, The lively, though irregu- 

Jar 
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lar converſation of Madam de Vignolles 
amuſed me, and her perſon pleaſed me. 
After five or ſix ſuppers I was upon the 
point of becoming amorous, when I 
underſtood that I was the lover whom 
ſhe owned in public, and that the young 
Count de Varennes was .he whom ſhe 
preferred in private. I would needs 
play the jealous lover, and break out in 


reproaches; Madam de Vignolles made 


no anſwer but in jeſt and raillery : what, 
ſaid ſhe, ought the behaviour we have 


treated each other with, make you ima- 


gine I ſhould have an inviolable fide- 
lity for a man, who has not even been 
at the pains to make me believe that he 
loves me? We both agreed to meet, 


nobody with us, you had nobody, I had 
nobody: theſe are the motives that deter- 
mined you to chuſe me. I own that 
they are thoſe which I had in accepting 


of you ſo eaſily. This ſingular confeſſion 


ſurprized me, and appeaſed me imme- 


diately. She made no reflection againſt 
my ſentiment ; her vanitywas only a little 
piqued; 
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piqued ; therefore I reſolved to paſs over 
this adventure eaſily. I only made her 
promiſe, for form's ſake, to ſacrifice 
Varennes to me ; but far from keeping 
her word, ſhe joined with him a young 
man of the robe, not to mention many 


bother tranſient amours, which ſhe look- 


ed on as a thing of no conſequence, 
Her engagement with Varennes extin- 
guiſhed entirely all the love I began to 
have for her, and her profuſeneſs in her 
favours made me deſpiſe her ; but as ſhe 
had become neceſſary for my amuſement, 
J ſhould not have been able to abandon 
her, if I could have ſeen her only in pri- 
vate; but that was what ſhe had no 
mind to, after having declared me her 
_ aff 


Few days paſſed but I heard of ſome 
of her adventures; never did wit alone 
guard one againſt ridicule; and that of 
Madam de Vignolles ſerved only to make 
her the common ſubject of ſt. Beſides 
all this I had the mortification to ſee 

Eh 5 that 
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that no woman would keep her com- c 


pany,; even thoſe who had a declared 


lover believed they ſatisfied the public | 1 


when they deſpiſed her, which they did 
to that degree as to refuſe going to the 


theatres with her when ſhe propoſed it 5 
to them; fo that ſhe was reduced to 
that fades to take up with going to 5 
houſes of the worſt repute, where ſhe. 
would abſolutely have me follow her. 
People are judged according to the com- 
pany they keep. To prevent others it 
from laughing at me, I would intro- | 
- duce the ſubject, and talk it over light- 
1y as a thing of no moment to me what 
the did; but to no purpoſe ; my diſ- 


courles —_ excuſes were not Tegarded, 
and I was believed to be really in love 
with her, ſeeing I enſlaved myſelf to 
her ridiculous whims,; ſo we muſt not 
only marry to the approbation and taſte 


of the public, but we mult not even take 


a miſtreſs the public is not pleaſed with ; 
and my attachment to Madam de Vig- 


nolles was generally condemned. The 
love 
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love L had for myſelf ſuffered ſo much 
during the three months I lived with 
her, that at laſt I reſolved to break off 
the amour entirely, It was with ſome 
reluctancy I confeſs; I found in Ma- 
dam de Vienolles both the eaſineſs and 


allurements of a girl of the opera, and 


the air and ſpirit of a woman of the 
world; lively, libertine, ſerious, paſ- 
ſionate, reaſonable, with a great deal of 
wit and charms; ſhe had all the quali- 
ties that could ſeduce. It was lucky that 
the contempt ſhe was in furniſhed arms. 
againſt her; it was this contempt deter- 
mined me to put an end to an acquain- 
tance 1 was at length aſhamed of. Ma- 
dam de Vignolles was diſtracted at loſing, 
ſpared nothing to recover me; but I had 
taken my reſolution, I was determined 
to ſacrifice my pleaſure to the opinion 
and caprice of the public; I reſiſted the 
tears which anger drew from her eyes, 
and 1 left her with as little Ceremony as I 
had taken her up. 


DE It 
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It is the cuſtom among lovers by pro- 
feſſion not to break formally with thoſe 
they ceaſe to love; they take care to do 
it gradually. I was too much intoxi- 
cated with the miſtaken vanity of a fine 
gentleman to have neglected ſo eſſential 
a point; ſo that I had always ſome old 
miſtreſs, who received me without ce- 
remony, when I had no regular affair 
on my hands. Theſe women in reſerve 
are of the number of thoſe whom we ob- 
tain without pains, and quit without 
breaking with them, and who do not 
deſerve a particular article in thefe me- 
moirs. 


| As I had not abandoned Madam de 
Vignolles, but to ſatisfy the public opi- 
nion, I reſolved to ſupply her place ho- 


nourably, that I might reconcile myſelf 


to the good graces of the town, and my 
choice fell upon Madam de Lery. She 
had no other beauty but that of her eyes, 
which were full of fire and ſpirit, but 
ſhe paſſed for a prudent woman, which 
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ſhe was indeed with an unexhauſtible 
ſhare of coquettry, 


1 found her at the opera-ball, which 
was then new, and perhaps one of the 
beſt pieces cf the police, which had been 
made during the regency. Lengaged her 
in converſation, I made offer of my 
heart; ſhe received it eaſily, which made 
me believe that an intimacy with her 
would ſoon be brought about, and that J 
ſhould be the rock on which her virtue 
ſhould be ſplit ; but I found I was not ſo 
near my purpoſe as I had imagined ; Ma- 
dam de Lery had thirty lovers that beſic- 
ged her at that time; ſhe amuſed them 
all equally, and did favours to none of 
them. I went every day to her houſe, 
and became every day more charmed with 
her; but my affairs were nothing the 
more advanced, As I ſoon diſcovered her 
coquettry, I had no mind to loſe time 


with her, and I thought of employing it 


better elſe where ; but ſhe knew how to 
keep her lovers, as well as to engage. 
L 3 -.- qe 
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them. She no ſooner found that I was 
ready to make my eſcape, than ſhe made 
uſe of all the marks of preference to re- 
tain me, in ſo much that I thought my- 
ſelf upon the moment of being happy 
and engaged myſelf again; but the ſuc- 
| ceſs was very different from what I ex- 
pected. 


We lovers were always about half a 
dozen of us at Madam de Lery's, and | 
ve made not the fourth part of the pre- 


tenders. She was lively, ſpoke eaſily 


and agreeably, was ex remely amuſing, 


gay, vain, and conſequently not to be 
_ depended on. She rallied thoſe about 
' her eaſily enough; but ſhe tore in pieces 
thoſe that were abſent, and the cenſures 
mne paſt on them had the more weight, as 
re made them with ſo much wit. The 
abſent ſeldom find people that ſtand up 
in their defence, and the unguarded, or 
even the ſpiteful expreſſions of a pretty 


woman are often too much and too gene- 


rouſly applauded. : AVE been always 
» very 
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very ſhye on ſubjects of that nature; 


but let a man be ever ſo much on his 
guard, he don't always come off perfect- 
ly innocent. 


One day that Madam de Lery turned 


into ridicule the count de Longchamp, 


in his abſence. I gave into the raillery, 


tho' without ſaying any thing which 
could offend him very much. As ſhe had 
no kindneſs for him, ſhe had nothing, 
more at heart than to renew before his 
face the ſame raillery, and as I have ſaid, 


to give it the moſt malicious turns: he 


was highly provoked, and did not diſſem- 
ble it, I was not preſent, and Madam 
de Lery, willing to excuſe herſelf, cited 
me as having ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. 
The count de Longchamp animated, it 
may be by a little jealouſy, without en- 
tering into any explication, let me know 
his reſentment : I anſwered, as I could 
not in honour avoid, and promiſed him 
ſatisfaction, We met at midnight, in 

RL 
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la place des Victoires“; we drew our 


ſwords, and I had but too much the ad- 
e in that affair; for the count de 


Longchamp fell, I had the misfortune to 


run him through the body. The bright- 
neſs of the moon, which made us eaſily 
known, my name which he had pio- 
nounced in the heat of the duel, and his 
death,. which happened next day, obli- 


ged me to retire, till my friends ſhould 


take care to accomodate' the buſineſs. 
Nothing can equal the vexation it gave 
me to have been engaged in ſo unhappy 
an affair, for the only woman I had ne- 
ver obtained a favour of. 


I went out of Paris very much con- 
vinced, that a coquett is more dangerous 


in ſociety, than the moſt proflagate wo- 


man in the world. I went ſtraight to 
Calais, where my regiment was, and af- 


ter having put in order ſome things there, 


J paſſed over into England. 


* A ſquare at Paris, 


The 
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The true merit of the Engliſh, wth a 


Juſt criticiſm on ſome few errors, would 


be a work both ſingular and agreeable ; 
as for me, who ſpeak of nobody but the 
women, I will go on with the account 
of my adventures with them. 


The Duke of Somerſet, whom I had 
the honour to know at Paris, introduced 
me to the King. His Majeſty received 
me with the goodneſs that was natural to 
him ; I had the honour to ſup with him 
at the houſe of the then reigning favou- 


rite Madam . I went ſometimes to 
the drawing- room; but ſaw nothing of 


that vivacity and gaiety which ſparkles in 
the circle of Verſailles—The manner of 
countries differ. I was invited to dine at 


the houſes of ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 


tion, and I was very much ſurprized to 


ſee the ladies riſe from the table the mo- 


ment the cloth was taken away. I 


| ſtayed with the men to toaſt it about, and 
to hear them talk of politics. I was ad- 


mitted to the tea-tablez of the ladies, 
and 
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and made welcome at taverns with the 
men. I gave in, as ſoon as I could, to 
the Engliſh way and manners; I learn- 
ed the language, and joined to condemn 
thoſe levities we are accuſed of, and I 
ſucceeded pretty well for a Frenchman... 


The pleaſures of the Engliſh in gene- 
ral incline to a ſort: of debauch, of no 


great reliſh, and their jeſt and raillery 


would not ſeem to us to be light and 
eaſy. The women are not as in France, 
the principal objects of the mens atten- 
tion, and the ſoul of ſociety. 


| I made acquaintance with my lady 
B——. She was perfectly well made, 
and her pride, together with a great air 
of diſdain, tho' it awed at the ſame time, 
animated my deſires. I eaſily ſaw that 
one muſt be cautious and artful in his 
conduct and conceal his real ſentiments 
from a woman of ſuch a character. I 
began by endeavouring to ſeem to be 
worthy of her converſation by enter. 
| | taining 
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taining her with none of thoſe trifles, 
which ſucceed fo with our French ladies. 
J was conciſe in my expreſſions, and 
grave in my deportment, and very ſoon 
found my lady B took a pleaſure in 
converſing with me. The firſt favour 


ſhe was pleaſed to do me was to ſpeak 


French, which for ſome time the would 
not do; but ſhe continued fill her for- 
mer reſervedneſs. I diſcovered no emo- 
tion, I found that would not be ſo agree- 
able, eſpecially having never feen her in 


private. I paſſed more than three months, 


without making any farther advance by 
all the care I took, than being only al- 
lowed her converſation, and that J ſaw 
no rival in my way. I dared not let her 
know how inſupportable I found that in- 
difference with which ſhe ſaw me come 
and go from the places where I met with 
her; I had not as yet acquired a right 


and title to complain. In ſhort, I was 


Juſt upon the point of giving over any 
further purſuit, when one of my ſervants 


came one morning to tell me that a 


coachman 
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coachman wanted to ſpeak to me. I or- 
dered he ſhould be admitted, he infor- 
med, that a lady waited for me in her 
coach at the gate of St. James's palace. 
J went there not comprehending what 
kind of an affair ſhould occaſion ſuch 
a, rendevouz; but what ſurpriſe, when 
opening the coach-door, I found my 
lady B muffled up, who deſired me 
to get in: I obeyed. She ordered the 
coachman to carry us to the place ſhe had 
told him of. I would have ſpoke to her; 


ſhe enjoined me ſilence, and we arrived at 


the city, and by a little ſquare-gate then 


alighted at.a houſe whoſe out-ſide was 


very ſimple ; we paſſed to a magnificient 
appartment, of which ſhe had the key. 


I made her the compliments ſuch a con- 


deſcenſion demanded, and I ſaw that ſhe 
received it with all the marks of tender- 
neſs. You muſt be ſurprized at the ſtep I 
have made to day. I would, anſwered 
1, moſt gladly owe it to love. Be then 


content, ſaid ſhe; I have loved you a 
long time. You loved me, replied I 


with 
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with vivacity, why then have you ſuffer- 
ed me ſo long to languiſn. Let us hot 
ſpeak of what is paſt, replied ſhe; 1 have 
examined your conduct, and I have faid 
more to myſelf than you would have da- 
red to ſay: you ought tb be convinced of 
it by what I now do. My fortune and 
my life are in your hands. I made the uſe 
IJ ought of fo favourable a declaration, 
and 1 found this beauty, who had ap- 
pʒeared fo cold and haughty in public, ſo 
1 lively and paſſionate in private, that I 
had a difficulty to perſuade myſelf if my 

| happineſs was real, and not a pleaſing vi- 
ſion. We parted from one another, after 
having indulged the tranſports of love, 

with proteſtations of fidelity, ſuch as the 

moſt ſincere hearts can dictt ate, that is to 

3 „ee any inſipid language, and 
childiſh gallantry. Don't expect, ſaid 
ſhe, that I will give you in public the 

© leaſt teſtimony of what you have inſpired 

me Wich. If you would Continue to pleaſe 
me, Be as 1 — in company as if no- 
"thing bas paſted betyen' u., Tal 

is — judge 
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Judge. of it. this evening, added, ſhe, at 
„ e e exper tq ßen; 
„hrt hall deny.myclf the pleaſure fen 
1 Af looking at you, : Leave me thergfore.to 
een hee Whyhnothing 
den prevail om mie to change, Id is ] 
part to inform you of the days when I can A 
., ſee; you, whether it be here or elſewhere, | © 
I charge myſelf with writing to you, and 
making my letters to be deliverechtq gu; 
pale 15 5 0. de put ng ne 
þ 12 an. wers. At ns NI OV. 1 
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by Teproaches, or by preater-tenderneſs 
mat ordinary, neither did ſhe ridicule the 
object that diſpleaſed her; ſhe even ſnun- 


123 


| ned naming of her. As for me, who had 


nothing: to accuſe myſelf with, and was 
ignorant of my lady's ſaſpicions, I was 
tranquille and eaſy. When I received a 
letter; the meaning of which was, that 
tramſported with indignation and diſdain, 
on xceeunt of my perfidy, ſſie was 
thinking that moment of killing herſelf, 
after having killed me. This billet made 
ma tremble for her; I knew the contempt 
which-the Engliſh have of death, by the 
many examples they hade ſhewn: of. it. 
I wrote immediately to her, deſiring a 
meeting. My. letter ws: dictated with 
ſimplicity and innoeence. I loved her, 
and Was incapable of deceiving her any 
more than of wronging her. I had all 
the reaſon in the world to believe ſhe was 
ſindere to me; and. that, belief made me 
readily, pardon, ſome harſh expreſſions, 
which her miſtaken jealouſy and deſpair. 
had occaſioned. Beides the vanity of; 
211424 ® M 2 being 
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being able to inſpire a paſſion ſo mg - 
and determined, was toe; flattering to | 


young heart not to attone for the effects. 


My lady granted me a rendevouz, and 1 
was happy enough to undeceive her; but 


fc had ſulfered fuch cruel agitations, that 


ſhe could not throw f. che impreſſion. o: 
them, Her love and her pride had been 


too much mortified with , the., alarms 
which they had taken to be ſoon forgot, 


j obſerved her diſguiſes; but ſhe Was 


not 2 woman that could be made to ſay 


EY ching which ſhe had not reſolved On. 


1 foreiaw, a ſtorm, but did not ee 
would come on in n manner it wr: 


The meeting A gave m was at the 
houſe in the city beſorementioned. After 
ſhe had ſhewn me more kindneſs than 


ſhe had ever done. Do you love me 
really, ſaid ſhe ? I will not be flattered, 
ſpeak to me ſincerely. Can you doubt 


of it, ſaid I to her? my love for you is 
all my happineſs; but, added I, my 
heart is not — 4 ſee that for 
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ſome, time, you heave been, af 
taken up with 1 
ceal from me; can 210 
not wounded at heart by it it. 
breaſt to me, it is, the rep 
coyer the bottom of my | Flee: to 8 28 
that I defired to ſpeak with you this day. 

[ have been, jealous, which is to ſay all; 
and lince that dreadful | paſſion could not 
make me abandon you, I fee that I am 
doomed to love + you my whole Rfe. 1 
believe L Wes been i in the wrong on this 


ut I will ndt be "expoſed any 
more to be 5 "ou are incl ned to gal- 


ſooner, gg atte er be unfaith{ul. I muſt* 
theref rg, poli eb e you alone, without the 
fear f Jofing you. London is hateful to 
me, 1 hall n. more be eaſy i in it; if you” 
truly love me you will go to ſome other 
part of che world. 1 am reſolved on it, 
if, you refuſe me, I will never more give. 
credit to your, vows, nor think you wor- 
thy the alfections of a woman of ho 


nur. „ „ 8 
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"This propoſal aſtoniſhed me, but I 
would not oppoſe it too ſuddenly I 
repreſented to her the engagements which 
ſhe had with her huſband, and the noiſe 
that her departure would make, I added, 
that my fortune did not allow me te ex- 
poſe her in a country where I had not re- 
ſource, She heard me without inter- 
rupting me and when I had left off 
ſpeaking, I haye foreſeen all theſe objec- 
tions, ſaid the, the engagements which 
1 have with my huſband are nothing in 
my eyes but a civil agreement. have 
no children; I have made my huſband, 
fortune by the eſtate Which f* brought 
him, and which I leave bim; - but Fam 
miſtreſs of conſiderable cſtates i in ſamaĩ- 
ca, and 'tis in my power to diſpoſe of 
them. Iis there we will go firſt; we 
can carry the purchaſe moiiey to what 
place ſoever ſhall be moſt agreeable ta 
you; that which you all make choice 
of ſhall be my country. ( Vve not but 
for you. The noiſe of my gollig oF Yowe 
much concern me: bet ipcak to me ur 

ſelf 
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ſelf with at Would you regret; 


your codfitfy? fuchwan attachment 
would be very far fronyeigher love or gear; 


fon. Thin and reſlett upon it, tit 
that ſame country has proſeeuted you , 
having had ſentiments, the, want of 
which would have diſhonoured you. 17 
y6u love me you ouht to think yo hgve 
enough hen you have mer. e au 
to remove all ꝓręjudices, projet 
which is above the qharattec. of the 
French ladies, may aſtoniſn Wale. NE! e- 
fore I don't gequite your 1 at this 
time z 1. give, you Fight days, during 
which I will ſee you, without making the 
teaſt mention of this buſineſs. 108 
thus ended; her diſcgurſe ſhe went 0 
and left me in a trgaþle and confi 1 5 15 
inexpreſſihle. Probity was 8 
with the project my lady ry z but: 
the exceſs of her loye moved me to 2 
paſſion, and redoubled my attachment to 
her. ... ſay with grief that my refufll 
would ſorce her to 1 ſome coùrſe e 
r and. X659jþ ble both for = 
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che ir this fituatidn I/ went to fee, che 
Abbe du Bois, whe fince that, time has 
deen made a cardnal; and WD Was 
ttuſted at London with: the affairs of 


France, | He perceived my trouble, and. 


pteſſei ine 0 te him the reaſon of it. 


einn Mitt 


” His" action Ghich inclined, him. 
tore t to intii rigue than to negociation, h ad 
fn 2 kim" diſcover my adventure; he 


; _ Barr. ſpoke to in fit and d had / 


ever r told Hitt unte thin that Which 
oo | f g ga laht ma,, to make his taſte? 
33 ed, and” to prevent queſtions; 
Abbe, 3 ier Had the 
work a % By the ſex;'eonfideting! 
t. fort fg Hen he Had always lived 

5 „ Wo would'havÞ hat no regard for 
y he gel, but. Be nad for- me whereu 


4 open myſelf thin i op this 00s 


| 810 The caſe ap 75 to Him to be 
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was a Tory, and the regent * it his 

intereſt, at that time, to manage them. 
The Abbe, who conceived the conſe- 
quence of a noiſy affair, occaſioned by a 

Frenchman, in the preſent circumſtances .' 
of his negociation, neglected nothing, to. 
engage me to paſs over quickly into 
France. I repreſented to him the hazard 
1 of my return without having accommo- 
dated my affair. He offered me a letter for 
the duke of Orleans, and aſſured me that 
* prince would put an end to it, to my 

ſatis faction. e even threatened, when he 

4 ſaw me heſitate to follow, his advice; and 
the leaſt menace on the ſcore of politics 
are commonly ſerious. In a word, the 
Abbẽ forced me to depart without ſeeing 

my lady, and allowed me only to write 
to her, which I did in the moſt paſſionate 
terms. I aſſured her that I ſhould always 
have had wherewithal, toreproach myſelf, 

if I had excepted of her laſt propoſitiona, 

which were contrary to the ſentiments of: 

a man of honour, and obliged me to part 

from her, penetrated. with. the ſenſe of 
- her 
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her goodneſs, which I would for ever re- 
member. At my return found the re- 
gent was fehſible of my ſitudtion, as the 
Abbẽ had aſſured me, and my affair Was 

happily and ſpeedlly terminated. A few © 
days after my return to Paris, I received 

a letter m my lady, in which ſhe faid * 

all that ir injured [\ove-evild "inſpire; And 

ended by Vidding me an eternal farewel ;;/ ? 
| and T was informed-a very little time af 
ter, that ſhe murdered: hefelf, This 

n&wvs threw me into the deepelt forrow : * 
I was no more fenfible of” the pfeaſure 
of being again in my native country. 'T | 
atcufed myſelf a thouſand times of bar- 
barity. The image of the unfortunate: 

lady was always preſent with me; and 

even at this day I cannot think on it 

without being very much troubled. 1 
li Lord „ n ee e 

In the mean time, my friends omitted 
nothing that could be thought on to draw: 

- me from the retreat I was obſtinatel y reſol- 
ved to live in, and to diſſipate thoſe black 
flouds of abs eonſequence 

=. of 
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of which, they. were afraid, of for me. I 
liſtened to their earneſt intreaties at firſt 


out of complaiſancez but ſoon' after rea- 
. fon. itſelf made me give into their, coun- 
4 " fels: beſides, the particular org "20 
my melancholy, « one contracts a. ſeri 
- "air m England, which they! carry 9 — 
bs them even in their 1 very pleaſures. Thie 
evil bad ſeied on 7 me a little; A but it af- 
aha left me, Th 8 air and cor 
ſation of France are the beſt modicines 


— 
7 Aube this diſeaſe, * Y:+E..* F* + f 4 9. - * 
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As 2 I went Fa company. my 

** ;neljnations f for the women xeyived.; but 
5 At firſt] I did not know, what to de with 
15 myſelf. By good luck, I found ſomę of 
my old miſtreſſes, who where complaifant 
„unde [Law that one might reckon 


2230 


- 4 dont require of them. the ew of He- 


lity., In che mean time, a new.congyeſt 
Was neceſſary, but, I was puzzled how to 
- et about it. After a,year'gabſence,.Lhad 
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depended on my firſt choice, which to iF 


| be ſure, would be well obſerved. Ma- AY 1 
| | dam de Leminel ſeemed to me at firſt to au 


* the only woman worthy of my aſſidu- 4 1 
; but a little reflecttion made me ret P 
fy that miſtake. She was young, and 


ha 


3 - paſſed for a woman of virtue, and ſhe 1 
muuſt have been ſo; for as yet ſhe had w 
not been talked of. To attack her, and 18. 


not to ſucceed, was to loſe myſelf with | A 
all the ſex.' A mah of the mode ought | 
never to undertake a conqueſt, but what i | 


he is ſure of making. By the help of + 

theſe judicious reflections, I was combat- | ; 1 

ing with the inclination I felt for Madam : 3 

„ de Leminel; when all of a ſudden the 5 
| '- charms and eſpecially the merit, of g 
Madam de Tonins became the object of 

"wy thoughts. Her houſe was talked of | 


as the rendezvouz of the moſt amiable 

" _* company in Paris; it was a favour to be 
admitted to it; not only men of the beſt | 
cC̃onverſation, but the moſt venerable la- 
dies payed their reſpects to her 'conſtants | 
1 1 Was offered to be introduced to her, 

I accepted 
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I accepted the favour. Madam de. 
Tonins received me politely ; ſhe was 
ſurrounded with a company of wits and 
people of faſhion, dictating and making 
herſelf heard with attention, I found in- 
deed in Madam de Tonins, and in ſome 
of her little court, a great deal of that 
which the world calls ſpirit or wit, that 
is, a great facility of expreſſion, briſk- 
neſs and levity ; but they ſeemed to me 
to make a bad uſe of their talent: the 
converſation which I interrupted, was 
a kind of metaphyſical diſſertation. To 
enliven the ſubject, Madam de Tonins 
and her favourites took care to lard their 
tearned diſcourſes with a great many wit- 
ticiſms, epigrams, and trifling quibbles. 
This whymſical mixture ſurprized me ; 
but I was diſpleaſed with myſelf, that I 
could not be amuſed with it. They all 
laughed, and applauded the leaſt word fo 
extravagantly, that I believed in earneſt 
that it was my own fault, if I did not 
join in admiration, I aſked the favour of 
Madam de Tonins of being allowed to 


* 
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pay my reſpects to her frequently, which 


ſhe granted, and alſo invited me to ſup 


with her next evening. 


Madam de Tonins, that ſhe might be 
more at her eaſe, and be the more re- 
garded, pretended ill health, and by con- 
ſequencę went ſeldom abroad, her houfe 


was the rendezvouz of all thoſe to whom 


ſhe allowed the honour of paying their 
reſpects to her, and I did not fail to go 


there betimes next day, I found very. 
near the ſame company I had ſeen there 


the evening before, and the entertain- 


ment much the ſame; in about an hoyr 


the converfation flagged, I propoſed a 
party of play, not ſo much from any in- 
clination I had to it, as from being uſed 
to ſee play. Madam de Tonins ſaid, 
| that play was not at all allowed in her 
houſe, that it was only fit for thoſe who 
could neither think nor ſpeak, and that 
it was an amuſement which idleneſs and 
ignorance had only made neceſſary. 
What ſhe ſaid was reaſonable enough; 
but 
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but Madam de Tonins and her ſociety, 
notwithſtanding their low of wit, fell 


oftentimes ſo low, as to ſtand in need of 
play, I found by experience, that it was 


as troubleſome to have their wit alwaysat 
work, as playing always was imperti- 
nent. Play became the ſubject of a diſ- 
ſertation which laſted till ſupper-time. 
The diſcourſes at table were of another 
nature, and even a connected converſa- 


tion was baniſhed; nothing was allowed 


but little quaint ſayings; Madam de To- 
nins and her admirers ſtarted the game 
immediately, which was nothing but a 


torrent of quibbles, puns, poor jeſts, and 


immoderate laughter. They ſqueezed 
out the quinteſſence of what was leaſt ſil- 
ly, and raiſed the value of what was 
moſt obſcure. I wanted to underſtand 
and to be able to ſay ſomething ; but 


when I had found out any thing on the 


ſubject then in hand, I perceived the 
converſation was turned to ſomething 
elſe. Ientreated him who ſat by me, to 
help me out of the trouble I wes in, by 

N 2 making 
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making me underſtandwhat they were ſay- 
ing. He laughed and talked leſs intelligi- 
bly than any of them, and then he raiſed 


ſuch a laughter, as ſerved only to put me 
out of countenance; ſo that I was once 


tempted to take him up ſeriouſly ; but 
fearing to fall into ridicule, I took a re- 


ſolution to anſwer in the ſame tone, tho* _ 


I found it deteſtable. I made uſe of my 
natural vivacity; I returned the dart 
thrown at me with as much raillery as I 
could. Madam de Tonings applauded 
it; every one followed her example, and 
I became the hero of that raillery of 
- which I was before the victim. Supper 
being ended ſoon after, two new roman- 
ces and a comedy, which was acted a 
few days before, became the ſubject of 


the entertainment; I was aſked my opi- 


nion. As I have always been more 


touched with what was good in any per- 
formance, than with the pleaſure of find- 
ing fault, I told them ſincerely that in 
theſe two romances, I had met with ſeve- 
ral things which pleaſed, and that the 
comedy, 
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comedy, without being a good piece, had 
great beauties. Madam de Tonins took 
the ſubject in hand, in order to criticiſe 
what I had advanced, in commendation 
of theſe pieces. I endeavoured to defend 
my ſentiment, and I looked about, if I 


.could obſerve any body who thought as 


I did. I did not know, before this con- 


vinced me, that there never was but one 


opinion in that ſociety. Madam de To- 
nins not being uſed to be contradicted, 
maintained her judgment ſharply; and 


the company, with one voice, applauded 


conſtantly every thing ſhe ſaid, I thought 
fit to be ſilent, underſtanding a little too 
late that the way of that ſmall republic 
was to condemn commonly every thing 
which they had no hand in, or which 
was not under their protection: I knew 


this to be true from the commendation. 
they made of three or four works, which, 
in my opinion, as well as that of the 


public, were but poor performances; 


therefore I reſolved to make that diſco- 
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very one of the rules of my conduct in 


that company. 


The ſentiments which Madam de To- 
nins had inſpired me with, made me the 
more complaiſant to her opinions. Tho' 
ſhe was not very young, ſhe was never- 
theleſs lovely; beſides, the conſidera- 
tion in which ſhe lived, and the reſpect 
payed her which ſhe little deſerved, was 
that which both flattered my taſte, and 
excited my deſires. Opinion determines 
us almoſt as often as love. Madam de 
Tonins had been a woman of the mode, 
and from that time ſhe had apeared to 
me to be charming. The regard the 


world had for her deceived me, and I 


was in no ſmall trouble about the ſtep I 
thought of making. At length, 1 took 
courage and refolved on't, I went to her 


houſe one day fo early, that I found her 


alone, and I declared to her my ſenti- 


- ments, 


Madam de Tonins was neither of- 


fended 
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fended nor troubled at my declaration. 1 


will not, ſaid ſhe, uſe the diſſimulation 
with you, ſo ordinary to women on the 
like occaſion ; I am affected with your 
complaiſance, I am pleaſed with your 
perſon, I efteem your character, and your 
wit amuſes me; but before I give into 
your ſentiments, you muſt know mine, 
and this already is giving you a great 
teſtimony of my confidence. 


There are two things which I equally 
incline to, and which I pretend to recon- 
cile (tho' they ſeem to be inconſiſtent) 


pleaſure and the conſideration of the 


world. In the way of life which I have 
taken up, I have made an honourable re- 
treat, before the time comes, when. it 
won't be allowed me to pretend either to 
youth or beauty. A woman has, when 
paſt her bloom, no other reſource, but 
either that of wit or devotion: the laſt 
is not agreeable to my taſte, and I could 
not ſuſtain it ; on the other hand, ſo be- 
taking myſelf to the party of wit, I have 

the 
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the advantage of being reſpected, with- 


out being obliged to renounce my plea- 
ſures; but which I will not allow my- 
ſelf, but with the greateſt caution and 
decency / imaginable, There are but 
' few women who would not be pleaſed 
with your addreſſes, and who would not, 
. perhaps, make their boaſt of it; but as 
for me, if I admit a lover, J defire ſe- 
_ creſy, and will have no noiſe made of it. 
I approved of Madam de Tonins's 
ſcheme, I threw myſelf at her feet, pro- 
miſing her an inviolable diſcretion, if ſhe 
would be fo. good as to accept of me. 
Hold, fir, ſaid ſhe, your conduct muſt 
aſſure me of your ſincerity. Company 
coming in that moment, I was obliged to 
"retire. I went conſtantly for a fortnight 

to Madam de Tonins's, without being 
able to obtain any thing of her. At laſt, 
ſhe believed my love to be fo ſincere, that 
ſhe condeſcended to make me happy. 
Our amour continued about a month in 
{ the greateſt ſecreſy ; but the ſociety, at 

length, began to perceive our intimacy ; 
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the effect of which was, that they treated 
me with the ſame politeneſs and regard 


. that Madam de Tonins uſed me with, and 


now allowed me to have a thouſand times 
more wit than themſelves ; but as I was 
not fond of the honour of being called a 
wit, I little regarded their compliments. 
Formerly, people of quality durſt not 
Aſpire to it, being ſenſible they took no 
pains to cultivate their genius ſo, as to 
deſerve a name among the learned ; but 
they had a particular conſideration, and 


à kind of reſpect for men of learning: 


but of late they have taken it into their 


head, to go through their courſe of learn- 
ing, and which is yet more ſtrange, they 


have joined learning and a gay trifling 
behaviour together, I was far from ha- 
ving, ſo wrong a notion; but I had nei- 


ther application nor talent for letters. 


The humour for comedy was then 
next to madneſs at Paris; they had 
little theatres in every houſe. Madam 
de Touins s ſociety took the ſame freak, 

and 
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and carried their extravagancy ſtill high- 
er: they would have only nine actors, 
who were, almoſt all of them, authors 
of the pieces which they acted. Our re- 
preſentations, for I was foon admitted 
into the number, were wretchedly dull, 
moſt if not all of us were convinced of 
it, tho? we diſſembled it, we loudly ap- 
ee but had the truth been known, 
doth authors and actors where equally ti- 
red. Madam de Tonins obliged me alſo 
to make a comedy. I might ſay what 1 
pleaſed to perſuade her that I was not 


capable of doing it: She blamed my : 
modeſty, and aſſured me, that with a lit- 


tle advice, I would make an excellent 
piece. I did not believe a word of it, 


but out of meer complaifance, I fell to 


work. At the ſame time, Dufrenſy, who 
was a little engaged in our ſociety, pro- 
| Poſed to make a tryal of his comedy of 
the marriage made and broken, upon 
our theatre, before it was offered to the 
public; it was accepted and joined with 
mine. Ten or twelve choſen ſpectators 
* 5 admit- 
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„% | admitted to this repreſentation; my piece 
ts | ſucceeded beſt, and that of Dufreſny's 
„woas condemned as good for nothing, I 
ed | was myſelf angry at fo unreaſonable a 
I, f judgment. I took upon me the defence 
of [| of Dufreſny's comedy. The diſpute 
s i grew ſo warm, that Madam de Tonins 
5 would abſolutely have my piece given to 
t. the French comedians, at the ſame time 
10 [4 with the marriage made and broken. It 
<1 Was in vain for me to oppoſe it, and re- 
os | | Preſentto her, that it was to make myſelf 
8 yet more ridiculous, and that people of 
wag my rank and way were not deſigned to 
. become authors, and that if they were ſo 
11 out of complaiſance for the amuſement 
r of a ſociety, they ought never to go to 
0 the public with any thing. Madam de 
3 Tonins on this, quoted ſome examples of 
* people of quality and officers, who had 
8 | got over thoſe prejudices, and ſucceeded ; 
ne | be promiſed me that nobody ſhould 
2h ever know, that I was the author of that 
ors || piece; tho' there was nothing in her rea- 
{WM ſons I was forced to yield and ſubmit to 


every 
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every thing. The two comedies were 
acted at the diſtance of ſome days: Du- 
freſny's was applauded, as it truly deſer- 
ved, and was kept for the theatre. I ſaw 

it often, and always with pleafure. My 
comedy, whoſe author the public did not 
know, was found very tireſome. The 
pit, angry that they could neither take 
any intereſt in it, nor laugh at, nor hiſs 
it, were even forced to gape and yawn, 
for want of better diverſion. The num- 


bers and ſpirit which were ſo much ad- 


mired at Madam de Tonins, had no ef- 
fe at the theatre. No action, little 
or no plot, ſome pictures of a ſociety, 
Which could not be underſtood, and 
which were of little or no uſe, if they 
had been, could not make a comedy fit 
for a public repreſentation. I ſaw plain- 
ly that the men of pleaſure, who had 
not ſtudied and improved their talent, 
were ſeldom capable of compoſing ſuch 
a piece as the theatre requires: they 
write as they act, in general very ill, and 


in ſome particular parts tolerable: in 
ſome 
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ſome things they may happen to be above 
the comedians by profeſſion, but the 
whole of the play is always bad: the true 
knowledge of the drama, and the agree- 
ment and union, are hardly ever to be 
found in their compoſitions. 


The vexation I had to fee myſelf an 
author whether I would or not; the ne- 


ceſſity of admiting every thing chat came 


from our ſociety, and eſpecially from 


Madam de Tonins, gave me a diſguſt 


both to her and the wit they valued 
themſelves for. It was then, that I be- 


gan really to know Madam de Tonins 


and her little court. I ſaw that every ſo- 
ciety, and eſpecially the ſocieties of wits, 
believed, foolifhly, that they themſelves 
were, what is commonly called the pub- 
lic, and that I had taken the ſentiments 
of a few, whom the impoling airs and 
confidence of Madam de Tonins had 
prejudiced and ſeduced, for a general ap- 
probation, The public, far from ap- 
plauding this their way, laughed at, and 
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condemn it highly. The uſurped right ' 
of judging men and their works without I 


appeal, our affected contempt of thoſe | bh 
who were not among us, were ſo many þ as 
ſubjects of railery and ſatire: beſides W 
the ridicule which I ſhared of in common re 
with our ſociety, it was alſo given me | m 
home in particular. They ſuppoſed that |. ' bi 
Madam de Tonins, who gave wit to | | 
whom ſhe pleaſed, could not refuſe to | 
ſhare it with the man that had the ho- m 
nour of being her favourite, Moreover | re 
our ſociety was no leſs tireſome than ri: p 
diculous. I was ſtunned and quite fa- |F h 
tigued, by hearing nothing ſpoke of but e 
comedies, operas, actors and actreſſes, i \Y 
It had been ſaid that the dictionary of the 1 
opera contained no more than ſix hun- U 
dred words; that of the people of the 
world contains yet fewer. | 1 
All theſe 1 af wit ſerve for nothing , 
but to diſguſt the genius, to ſtraiten and 


cramp up the ſpirit of men of true ſenſe, 
10 encourage thoſe whoſe parts are but 
ordinary, 
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ordinary, to make fools vain, even of 
being laughed at. I gave way to theſe 
reflections, and left Madam de Tonins 
bluntly enough, and began to live again 
as I had done before my acquaintance 
with her, fully convinced that every ty- 
rannical ſociety, conceited of its wit, 
muſt be odious to the public, and often a 
burthen to itſelf. 


To cure myſelf entirely, and to purge 


my head of all theſe vapours of wit, I 


reſolved to live for ſome time with the 
people of the revenues, and this remedy 
had ſucceſs, for wit had there but little 


encouragement. But their were incon- 
veniencies in this too, and I found that 


J had entertained falſe notions concern- 
ing thoſe people upon many accounts. 


he revenue is not at preſent what it 
was formerly: there had been a time 
when men of what degree ſoever they 
were, bruſhed into the buſineſs of the 
revenue, with this intention only of mak- 
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ing their fortune, without any other diſ- 
poſition, but a fund of avarice; they 
had no delicacy with regard to the mean- 
eſt of the employments; they had no 
ſerupies about the means, fo that they 
made themſelves rich by them, nor ha. 

they any remorſe after ſucceſs. With 
theſe qualities, they ſcarce ever failed 
to attain their ends. The upſtart rich, 
keeping ſtill to their own 1navwiners, ſuper- 
aded to them a ſavage pride, which they 
meaſured only by their treaſures. They 
were humble or inſolent according to 
their loſs or gain; their merit in their 
own eyes, was juſt as the money which 
they idolized, liable either to be aug- 
mented or diminiſhed. 


The People of the revenue at that 
time were not very fociable, diſtruſt 
made them ſuſpect every body, and 
the public hatred put a barrier between 
them and ſociety. 


At preſent they are a very different ſet | js 
of 
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of people: moſt of them who have en- 
gaged in the finace, or revenue, with a 
fortune either already made, or- well ad- 


vanced, have had education, which in 


France is rather in proportion to the 
the means of procuring it, than in pro- 
portion to their birth. It is not there- 
fore ſurprizing that there are people of 
merit to be found amongſt them. There 
are many of them who love and cultivate 


learning, who are ſought after and accep- 


table to the beſt company, and who receive 
at their houſes only thoſe of the politeſt 
converſation. But tho' there is not now 


the ſame prejudice with regard to thoſe. 
people, they are ſtill obnoxious to raile- 


ries, but it proceeds from mear habit, and 
don't ſpring from that indignation, 
which formerly all France had againſt 
them, for their injuſtices and oppreſſions. 
I know, that even at this time, people 
ſneak very harſhly of them ; as for me, 
who ſpeak ſreely of things as 1 find them, 
I am not afraid to attack the prejudices 


of thoſe who fooliſhly declaim againſt 
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the ſinace“, to which perhaps they owe 
their ſubſiſtence without knowing it. 


The finace is abſolutely neceſſary in 
a ſtate, and is a profefſion whoſe dignity 
or lowneſs depends ſolely upon the man- 
ner of exerciſing it. 


Whilſt I juſtly commend thoſe who 
execute an office in the revenue with ho- 
nour, I own that I have known many of 
thoſe officers, - who have followed the 


manners of their anceſtors. This is to 


be met with among thoſe who, with a 


narrow poor heart and a weak head, 


have no notion of living ſuitably to the 
fortune they are poſſeſſed of. Of this 


number are alſo many of thoſe who are 


the firſt authors of their fortune. Theſe 
two ſorts of the financers are ſneaking, 
inſolent, covetous, and haughty at the 
{ame time; and it was with this laſt ſort 
that I became acquaintee , 
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Mr. Ponchard, whoſe wife chance 
made me acquainted with, at that time, 
when I was upon a counter-poiſon 
againſt wit, was preciſely that which I 
wanted. He was one of thoſe new up- 
ſtarts, ſprung from the meaneſt origin; 
he had mounted by degrees from the 
loweſt of offices to the greateſt affairs; 
he wasconceited in every thing of con- 
ſequence; and he wanted only the title 
of farmer-general to adorn, ratiier than 
to compleat his fortune. His wife, who 
was alſo of as low an extraction, had 
all the rudeneſs of it, which they had 


neglected to correct by education. Great 


fortunes have their beginning oftentimes 
in the provinces; but 'tis only in Paris 
that they are compleated and fitted. Mr. 
Ponchard had gained a million of crowns 
at Paris, and his wife had added to them 
a million of things to be laughed at, and 
ſhe made it her buſineſs to enrich herſelf 
yet mo.e with the follies of the ladies of 
rank and quality. As ſhe had obſerved 
that almoſt all the women of rank had 

lovers, 
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lovers, ſhe would needs have one two, 
and it was with this diſpoſition that I 
found her. She thought me worthy of 
her, and the eaſineſs of the conqueſt 
determined me to attack her, and the ra- 


ther as ſhe was well enough as to her per- 


ſon, tho' ſhe was not lovely. 


Every thing has a language of its 
own; but I was not acquainted with the 
language of opulence, and I had time 


to ſtudy it under Mr. Ponchard. He 


ſpoke of nothing but of gold and money, 
as a country gentleman ſpeaks only of 
genzalogies, He was confident in what 


he advanced; his tone was deciſive, and 
his triumph was at table, where indeed 


there was both plenty and delicacy. He 
had alſo a taſte in his furniture, which 
is always ſcen in the rich houſes at Paris; 
for the wealthy may have eaſily people in 
dependance upon them, who, by pro- 


feſſion, are employed about things of taſte | 
and of the mode. But as this taſte is but 


borrowed, it ſerves very often to make 


the 
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the ruſticity of the maſter of the houſe 
to be better obſerved, who cannot be fa- 
ſhioned and fitted up like a * of fur- 
niture, 


As for Madam Ponchard, her chief 


employ was to ſtudy and copy after the 


airs of her ſuperiors z but it was her mis- 
fortune to take them always wrong : to 
add to this, tho” ſhe tool her pride from 
the fortune of her huſband, ſhe was aſha- 
med of his perſon. | 


I became ſoon acquainted with all the 
finances“; and of the many families I 
know, I could make no compariſon be- 


_ tween Mr. Ponchard's and any one of 


them. They were all originals in their 
ſeveral ways; Madam Ponchard herſelf 
behaved in ſuch a manner as even in a ve- 
ry beautiful woman would have created 
a diſguſt ; ſhe almoſt made me regret 
Madam de Tonins, and prefer falſe wit 
to falſe politeneſs. She looked upon a 


* With the families of revenue. 
| lover 
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lover as a piece of furniture, and my 
addreſſes flattering her vanity, ſne would 
needs have me with her every where. I 
was of another mind, and began to be 
negligent in my duty, which indeed I 


never performed very carefully. I yas 


obliged to go to court; and as i had a 
mind to live with my friends, that ſeem- 
ed as a plauſible pretence. Madam de 
Ponchard (luckily enough) became diſ- 

ſatisfied with my conduct at the ſame 
time. The wife of a Financier loves 
to be thought admired by a courtier ; it 
flatters her yet more if he ſhews himſelf 
with her in public. If one makes a par- 
ty for the country, or gives a ſupper, all 
the women have their lovers with them ; 
but ſhe could only ſpeak of hers. Such 
a ſituation ſhe did not like, ſhe thought 
it an affront to her merit, if I did not 
uſher her every where ; but as I would 
not come into that, ſhe was continually 


reproaching me with my want of reſpect; | 


at laſt, ſhe began to reflect, that tho' to 
have a man of quality yas what gratified 
5 her 
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her fancy, yet, if he did not think fit to 
avow his eſteem for her, pride, which, in 
reality, was her predominant paſſion, ſtill 
remained without compaſſing its aim, and 
therefore ſhe made no endeavours to re- 


tain me; but, to provide againſt my quitt- 


ing her, took into her favour a- young 
clerk, for whom ſhe got a place in the 
revenue, and by that obligation kept him 
him in continual dependance. I never 
reproached her want of conſtancy; but 
deſiſted my viſits, and broke with her 


without any ceremony. So that with- 


out ſaying one word of the matter, we 
became entirely diſengaged from one 
another. 
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